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DAY, LIKE OUR SOULS, IS FIERCELY DARK: 
WHAT THEN? ‘TIS DAY! 

WE SLEEP NO MORE; THE COCK CROWS—HARK ! 
TO ARMS! AWAY! 


WHAT COLLARED HOUND OF LAWLESS SWAY, 
_TO FAMINE DEAR— 
WHAT PENSIONED SLAVE OF ATTILA 
LEADS IN THE REAR ? 
Ebeneser Elliot. 


WE who are living in an era of change hardly realise what is 
happening to us, to our country and to all that is dear and 

familiar in the world. We hardly yet take in 
“ag Pasay the damage and the loss. What is occurring 

is not related to the old scale of events in 
the world, it is not like a political change, such as occurred 
in France in 1789, when the country, in spite of the upheaval 
and the horrors that accompanied it, went on afterwards 
much as before. What is occurring to-day is more like a 
geological change, slow, grinding, ghastly in its empty 
oppression. Who can estimate the loss the world suffered 
from the old ice ages, the land destroyed, the trees and 
vegetation lost, never to be recovered? But these early 
devastations can have been nothing compared with the 
politico-geological ice age that is slowly overwhelming 
Europe from the east with all the unconsciousness of a 
natural force, overwhelming and destroying a great and 
splendid civilisation and a noble way of life, with no under- 
standing at all of what is at stake. Geologists tell us that no 
one knows how much time the ice ages took to cover Europe, 
whether the disaster occurred as a quick cataclysm or a slow 
grinding horror. In the same way no one can see how long 
this new ice age—if we allow it to prevail—will take to freeze 
all that is good and beautiful and destroy all lovely growth. 
But we feel the chill in our bones and it warns us that danger 
is all around us, and that if we want to restore our circulation 
and to bring the world back to a normal temperature we 
shall need all our strength and will-power. 


EvEeRY day the newspapers tell us of events, each one of 
which is serious and liable to affect the future of England and 
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the British Empire. Every day there is new 
ga evidence of deliberately promoted trouble 

somewhere in the world. And every day, too, 
we have the assurance that our own actions have greatly 
encouraged those who desire general chaos in order that they 
may have an excuse to apply their remedy, Communism, 
perpetual imprisonment with no hope of release. India and 
China, with a third of the world’s population, are likely, we are 
told, to become Communist, China preceeding India along 
that road. We know, in our hearts, that what happens to 
India is our fault. We held the great trust, we betrayed the 
weak Indian people who depended on us for order and good 
government, and we left them. In China we have done little 
to help. When the great Chinese Empire became a Republic 
and entered on the period of chaos which has lasted for 
nearly fifty years we praised the “ liberty ” she was acquiring. 
We encouraged the forces of disorder by leaving go of the 
right to maintain order in certain districts. Latterly, we 
have thrown Burma to the wolves. and now Malaya is taking 
the road to chaos. We had a position in which we could help 
maintain world order and sanity in Egypt and Palestine. It 
is gone and with it the security and happiness of the local 
population. Whenever we leave, disorder takes our place, 
for the simple reason that we only went to all these different 
countries because they could not manage their own affairs. 
When we leave, the troubles reappear ; they are endemic in 
certain soils, in certain races, they were only conjured away 
by the presence of the law-abiding, law-giving English. So 
much for our dereliction of duty and its consequences all over 
the Near, Far and Middle East. And it is not only in those 
countries that there is deep anxiety and distress. Nearer 
home, in Europe, there is both. The forces which are working 
to break up the Indians and the Chinese are at work even 
in highly civilised France, where there is at the moment 
rioting and disorder promoted for political ends. Mankind, 
distressed, impoverished, unhappy, is rushing unconsciously 
upon an evil fate and terrible further suffering. There was 
one stable political institution in the world, the British 
Empire. What has happened to it? It is paralysed by the 
long cowardice of successive Imperial governments and by 
the arrangements recently made with the U.S.A., which have 
apparently even forbidden us to hold an Imperial Conference ! 


THE failure of General Smuts to get himself elected at the end 
of May has shown the British public for the first time where 
South Africa stands in regard to the Empire. 


Policy African The realisation of what has recently happened 


in.the great sub-continent has shocked people 
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who were perfectly prepared to let this great Dominion drift 
away, provided they were not told about it. General Smuts, 
the outgoing South African Prime Minister, is a national 
English hero because he fought against us in 1900 and sub- 
sequently put on our uniform and became a Field Marshal in 
the British Army. How he used the great power he wielded 
in his own country and the still greater influence he had here, 
people neither know nor care. He was a familiar figure, 
picturesque and arresting. He was called an “ Elder States- 
man ” by the Press of this country. When at the end of May 
he was beaten at the polls by the unknown [to us] Doctor 
Malan, people with shares in South African Gold Mines rushed 
to sell them, alarmed by the record, not yet camouflaged, of 
the newcomer. As a matter of fact the change-over will 
make very little difference. General Smuts has been gently 
edging South Africa out of the British Empire for 30 years. 
Doctor Malan will no doubt move a little faster. He is not 
so clever a man as General Smuts (not so slim is the South 
African phrase), and he has no one in his new and entirely 
anti-British Cabinet to moderate his political pace. No one 
supposes that he will at once declare a Republic and total 
severance from the other members of the Empire ; that is not 
necessary. South Africa is actually independent and virtu- 
ally severed already by Generals Hertzog and Smuts. It is 
interesting to study how this has come about. The fault 
lies and has always lain with the Imperial Government, 
which, ever since 1906, has been trying to hand the Transvaal 
and O.R.C. back to the Boers, and has now handsomely added 
the Cape and Natal. This policy, which the Liberals started in 
1906 and set as their principal Colonial aim during their whole 
term of office until the first world war, has been continued by 
subsequent governments. The constitution of the Transvaal 
was cooked by the Campbell Bannerman settlement to give 
political weight to Boer Constituencies. All reforms were 
checked, all British settlement was stopped; at each stage 
Boer demands were yielded to, British demands were ignored. 
Gradually the ascendency of one white race over the other 
was asserted and confirmed. When at last the British in 
South Africa had been rendered powerless, native rights were 
attacked. Natives were deprived of their votes in Cape Colony, 
the more repressive of the old laws against them were revived. 
The Imperial Government—which had reserved the right to 
approve or disapprove native legislation, let these laws 
through without protest, and never lifted a finger to help the 
creation of this new slave state. General Smuts, the architect 
of these policies, was boosted as a “‘ great Imperialist ’’ in our 
own Press and Parliament, as if speaking of him in this way 
would make him one. He can only have despised the hypo- 
crisy of those who thought, by flattery, to alter his purpose. 
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For over 40 years this disintegration of British South Africa 
has gone on and for over 40 years The National Review has 
faithfully pointed out each stage of the alto- 
gether damnable process. But just as the 
public would not believe that Germany meant mischief, so 
they would not believe the true tale of modern South African 
history. That Liberals should act after their kind, that 
Socialists should be wholly ignorant of every Imperial ques- 
tion will surprise no one. But that the Great Conservative 
Party should have been so indifferent as they were to the 
drift in South Africa was truly surprising. But the successive 
leaders seemed to know nothing of the facts and appeared to 
care less, and it did not suit their ‘‘ Heirs Apparent ’’ to remind 
them of what was happening. All the party were not like 
this: the group led by Lord Lloyd and Lord Croft were faith- 
ful, and it was three members* of the rank and file in the House 
of Commons who literally alone saved the three native pro- 
tectorates from being handed over to General Hertzog during 
the Baldwin administration. That was the only good thing 
which has happened to South Africa in the last 25 years. It 
will be asked why the press did not warn the public. Why, 
indeed, but there is no consistent Conservative Press since the 
Morning Post went. The Times is apt to support the Govern- 
ment in Power, and it has since 1920, been influenced by a 
number of anti-Imperialists, a group composed of men who 
were strong personal supporters of General Smuts, and who 
followed him in all matters, even to Geneva and to the conse- 
quent second world war. Too much must not be asked of the 
Press. It can doa great deal, it cannot doeverything. Wesaw 
that in our own election of 1945; the bulk of the popular press 
was for Mr. Churchill, but the smashing loss he made was, never- 
theless, sensational. No, the popular press must not be blamed. 
Papers like The Times and the Manchester Guardian were 
undoubtedly guilty of grossly misunderstanding the South 
African situation, and therefore they are rightly to blame, 
but the rest are not, as a rule, policy papers. What will 
happen now? South Africa will move away from us with an 
accelerated motion. Dr. Malan will not take the Privy 
Councillor's Oath, as General Smuts did, and he will act 
soon against the natives. The British in South Africa will 
be helpless, they are not represented at all in the Cabinet. 
Their coup de grace was given during the Royal Tour when, by 
a form of ju-jitsu, General Smuts contrived that no one who 
has recently stood for loyalty to Throne and Empire should 
be allowed near their Majesties. 

GENERAL SMUTS was installed as Chancellor of Cambridge 
University on May 10, and in giving his address he spoke 

* Mr. Alan Lennox Boyd, Mr. Patrick Donner, Mr. Charles Emmott. 


Forty Years On 
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of the world as he now sees it, of the danger 
to civilisation from the attack that, working 
from without and helped by a powerful fifth column in each 
country, threatens the structure of Western European coun- 
tries. General Smuts has for forty years been a leader in a small 
community which for over 100 years has been trying to 
get away from just the Western civilisation he now praises. 
Like other strongly Nationalist peoples, the Boers believed that 
they could live to themselves, exercising absolute tyranny on 
other races who dwell alongside them. They stamped out the 
French language when the Huguenots brought it in the eigh- 
teenth century with French civilisation to South Africa. They 
refused any form of freedom in the Transvaal to the British 
who came in the last century to work the gold mines. They 
fought for three years against the British Empire to prevent 
a democratic system from being established in the Boer 
Republics. When they were beaten, they sat down to the 
slow reconquest of their old powers. They have gradually 
achieved them. It was General Smuts himself who took 
away the native vote in Cape Colony, granted in the more 
progressive days of Queen Victoria. Now the Union of South 
Africa may be said to have wholly lapsed from the noble 
ideals of the 19th century, and the able and thoughtful man 
who is as responsible as anyone for the direction his country 
has taken is alarmed at its isolation and at the weakness of 
Western Europe. He fought against the British Empire, 
he adhered to every movement for disruption within that 
Empire, such as the Indian break-away. At successive 
Imperial Conferences he supported the policies which made 
for weakness. Even during the war he refused to discuss 
joint Imperial defence. The wheel has turned full circle, the 
British Empire is weakened, the old Mother Country is in 
peril. General Smuts is now alarmed. He sees that weakness 
here may—after all—not be good for the small countries 
which once grew to nationhood behind the shield of Mighty 
England. Perhaps—after all—he has been fighting on the 
wrong side. Perhaps the Boers would have done better to 
come in with the British ? He said none of this at Cambridge, 
but his serious and alarmed oration indicated no less. 
“The peoples of Western Europe have built up a culture and 

a civilised way of life and thought which forms the proudest and 

most precious achievement of man and remains a standard for the 

rest of the world to repair to and advance under.” 
General Smuts fought for three years against just this civilisa- 
tion. Does he now realise what he did? Is this yet another 
instance of ‘too late.’ What might the State of South 
Africa not have accomplished had it been ready to accept 
the Western European way ? 
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OF all the many political questions that concern the civilised 
world, concern and often disturb it, there is nothing more 
The Parliam important than the Bill, which is now before 
Bill ent Parliament, for reducing the powers of the 
House of Lords. This institution was already 
weakened in 1911 by an Act which emasculated our Second 
Chamber for the first three years of every Parliament 
and only left it strength for the last two. The new proposal 
is that the House of Lords should be docked of one year’s 
effectiveness ; only in the last year of a Parliament would it 
have the right to hold up any measure about which there was 
doubt until the people had approved it. This Bill, should 
it become an Act, would virtually reduce Britain to single- 
chamber government, single-chamber government in which 
a majority in the House of Commons could put through 
any revolutionary measure that the Ministry of the day 
fancied. Now there isno more important question in the whole 
world than that Britain should remain stable and not slide 
to disruption by the sort of upheaval we have recently seen 
in Czechoslovakia, where a handful of Communists seized 
power with the greatest ease last February. The same thing 
could happen here if the safeguards of our parliamentary 
constitution were destroyed or even weakened. Chief among 
these safeguards is the watchful guardianship of the House 
of Lords. 

One of the most notable features of our time is the indiffer- 
ence of Socialists to democratic government, they find the 
checks and delays of this system quite intolerable ; standing, 
as they do, between them and the exercise of that absolute 
power for which they long. Lord Salisbury spoke of this 
on June 8 during the debate in the House of Lords on the 
Parliament Bill. Always moderate in expression, he is 
nevertheless a very effective debater. Speaking of the Socialist 
in a hurry he said that to such people :— 


“The electors are not their masters but merely the ladder by 
which they climb to power. Once they get there they propose 
to do exactly what they like, whatever the electorate or the people 
may want. To them Parliamentary democracy does not mean 
what it means to us, the rule of the majority. It means the rule of 
a particular clique to which they happen to belong. In effect, 
if not in name, these particular Members [of the Socialist Party]— 
and they are a formidable group—are single-chamber men. That 
is what they are, and the reason that they want to nullify the power 
of the Second Chamber is because they want no check on theif 
autocratic power either from this House, the People or anyone 
else. That is a pretty formidable threat which is facing this country 
—the threat of a ruthless, doctrinaire minority.” 
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It was in this spirit and with these words that the Leader 
of the Opposition moved the rejection of the Parliament Bill. 
When the division was taken it was seen that the House 
was overwhelmingly behind Lord Salisbury, though the 
Liberals are inclined to continue the process of weakening 
the Lords. They were responsible for the first attack in 
I91I, and they support the second attack made in 1948. 


THE Lords performed a signal service to the Government 
and the country when they declined to pass a measure which 

. abolished capital punishment for a term of 
= “08 iin years. This alteration in our penal laws was 
not part of Government policy, it was the result 
of an amendment to a Bill before Parliament. An Amend- 
ment that was carried by a majority of only twenty-three 
and in the teeth of ministerial advice. The pause provided 
by the Lords’ rejection has enabled a wiser course to be 
followed than the Socialist rank and file desired. They 
have not had power long enough to realise that responsibility 
attaches to it or to learn that fine schemes do not always 
work. The Lords have given the Government time to preach 
to their followers and they have done so. The Socialists— 
and indeed all other Members of Parliament—have been very 
much struck by the feeling on this matter shown in the country 
and of which every member of the House of Commons has had 
evidence. The rank and file of Mr. Attlee’s supporters have 
now graciously intimated to their chief that they are willing to 
support a measure which will retain capital punishment for the 
more atrocious sort of murderers. In some countries verdicts 
of murder are given as being in the first or second degree. 
Something of this kind will now be the rule here, and, pre- 
sumably, murderers will get rather longer sentences than 
they have hitherto had. The public, which knows nothing 
about such matters, was recently startled by the publication 
of a Home Office statement saying that murderers frequently 
only endure five years’ imprisonment and that one had 
actually committed a second murder. It will be seen that 
the Government owe a great deal of gratitude to the Lords, 
but they are not displaying this in any way. In fact Mr. 
Morrison went out of his way on June 12 to make a very 
spiteful speech about the Second Chamber. But then he, 
with the rest of the Government, is committed to a campaign 
against the House of Lords. Shorn, by the Liberals, of 
half their power in 1911, it is, if the Socialists have their 
way, to be deprived of the remainder, and to only keep the 
old fagade in order to delude the country into thinking there 
is a Second Chamber. 
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THOSE American economists and financiers who believe that 
the Marshall Plan for Europe is the only safe policy for the 
: U.S.A. to pursue, and the only means of 
Thick ‘Again arresting the dreaded slump, had a setback 
during the first week in May. The House of 
Representatives voted that there should be a considerable 
reduction in the amount of money earmarked for the European 
Recovery Loan. The House of Representatives is not con- 
vinced that Jending this money is going to help the U.S.A. 
They do not believe in the threatened American slump, or in 
the necessity for European Markets for their goods, and a lot 
of them do not like England. The division in the House of 
Representatives was not on party lines, although the amend- 
ment that produced the clash was proposed by a Republican, 
Mr. Everett Dirksen. It is interesting to note that the press 
of New York—Jewish and financial and not at all representa- 
tive of the general attitude of the U.S.A.—is in favour of 
lending money. The struggle, in America, as so often before, 
is between the financiers, the economists, and the rest of the 
country. Those of us who remember what a hash the 
economists and ‘inanciers made of our British affairs after 
the last war, will sympathise with the Americans. After the 
last war, the influences which have been at work this time on 
both sides of the Atlantic were busy in England, and we had 
the return to Gold and something like a collapse within a few 
years. Now the same ghastly error is being made again. 
Our interest in this purely American dispute is very acute, 
for the British Empire is the corpus vile on which the financiers 
again propose to practise. The more loan we get the more 
we shall be struck down, as we were during the years 1925— 
when we went back to Gold—and 1932, when the Ottawa 
agreement saved us and the Empire, and this time there will 
be no recovery. All power to those who cry Halt. May 
they succeed! If they could stop the whole of this sinister 
plot they would be doing a great service to the world. 
The danger is, however, that the prospects of the British 
Government at the 1950 election are believed to be bound up 
with securing this American money, and ministers will be temp- 
ted to throw more and more British interests into the scales to 
secure this fatal loan. We have seen that the present ministers 
will stop at nothing to gain an electoral advantage. What, 
behind the scenes, are they now offering the Americans as an 
inducement to flood our markets with their goods? Because 
that is what it is. The exact terms which the U.S.A. insist on 
have reached Westminister but have not been made public. 
They are very stiff and if we agree to them our future. will be 
hopelessly mortaged. 284 al 
It is a drawback to our correct understanding of.such: an 
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issue as this that our newspapers only quote the New York 
papers. British newspaper correspondents mostly live in 
New York, which their editors evidently think is the Capital 
of the U.S.A. But the U.S.A. has as many capitals as it has 
States, and to select only one is to ask for error. New York 
is powerful and rich. It has some millions of Jews, and their 
wealth and influence is congregated there, but it is the least 
American of all the States, and the British correspondents 
would do better to try Omaha, for instance, if they want to 
understand American opinion. 


NEwspPAPERS are full of dark hints as to America’s demands 
in return for American help. It is natural that these demands 
ad should be placed very high, and whatever 
The ng Messrs. Dalton and Cripps expected, sensible 
Englishmen knew that in this world the 
borrower meets with harsh treatment. We have to sign on 
the dotted line on July 5 or we get nothing. Let us hope that 
some patriotism and some good sense will inspire our nego- 
tiators to refuse to sacrifice our future and the future of the 
British Empire to placate the U.S.A. All this whining about 
how we cannot get on without American help is quite un- 
worthy. We cam get on, if the Government will only trust 
the people of this country. It is the fact that this is the 
common form of Governments in England. They always 
think that the British are cowardly and that they will not 
stand up to punishment, whereas no people in the world is 
more courageous in facing disagreeable actualities. Mr. 
Churchill owes his whole fame to the fact that he spoke the 
truth in the war about our dangers. “I offer you hunger, 
thirst, etc.,’”’ all the rest of the Garibaldi stuff, and his name 
was made. In the same way the present Ministers could 
consolidate their positions by saying ‘“‘ no’ to the Americans. 
‘No, we are much obliged for your generous offer, we are sure 
that you mean well, but we can’t afford to take it, we would 
rather speak the truth and tell the British they will go short.” 
Is there a Man in Mr. Attlee’s Government ? Perhaps Sir 
Stafford Cripps is one. We search the Treasury Bench in vain 
for another. The demands made on us are said to ask that 
we pack up the sterling area as well as that we end 
Imperial Preference. We heard in a debate on the Purchase 
Tax that the U.S.A. insist on a purchase tax of 60 per cent. on 
homespuns made in the Hebrides, so that American inter- 
ference extends even into our home markets. These things 
are already promised. Whatever the U.S.A. now asks is in 
excess of these demands. It is time that the British began to 
think of the price they are going to pay for—what ? Cinemas, 
and some tobacco which could: be made—and grown—else- 
where. 
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IT was announced on June 7 that Doctor Benes had resigned 
the Presidency of the Czechoslovak Republic. He had not 
signed the new Constitution which is, indeed, 
socal the antithesis of everything that he has 
: worked and suffered for. In his letter to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Gottwald, he referred to the fact that 
he had actually resigned on May 4 and that he had then 
spoken of the ‘“‘ problems of the general political situation.” 
Further, that he had asked him then to inform the National 
Assembly of his decision to resign from the post to which he 
had been unanimously elected in July, 1946. Doctor Benes 
went on :— 


**T thank the nation for its confidence and love, which were 
always an immense comfort and which I endeavoured not to 
disappoint. 

** My wish for all my dear compatriots, their respective repre- 
sentatives and their Government, is that the Republic may be 
spared all disaster, that they may live and work together in tolerance, 
love and forgiveness, that they may grant freedom and enjoy 
freedom conscientiously. I believe in the good genius of our 
people, and I believe in a happy future for our dear Republic.” 


Doctor Benes has had a cruel fate. Alone among the Repub- 
lican governments in exile he maintained his hold over his 
people during his absence. Alone he was summoned back to 
rule as he had ruled even in exile. President Benes, at the end 
of the war, went back to a Republic which seemed as securely 
set in freedom as though it had been a monarchy. And as 
King Haakon in Norway and Queen Wilhelmina in Holland, 
so President Benes was welcomed back to restore the liberty 
of his people after the long and costly German invasion. 
During the long occupation of Czechoslovakia—it began with 
the Sudeten occupation in October, 1938—President Benes 
lived in London, where he had a Cabinet to advise him. 
He used to say that he hardly expected that those who had 
lived in exile during the bitter years would keep the 
affection and trust of their people. “I expect when we go 
back that we shall find they may want new men.” But 
when he went back, he and those who had worked with him 
in England were received with acclamation by a people who 
only wanted to see their Republican independence restored 
by the men they trusted. But it is written that Bohemia 
is not to preserve her freedom. In three short years the Rus- 
sians have acquired such dominion there that the Czechs 
are once more enslaved, and now to a tyranny the like of 
which the world has not seen before. When they were part 
of the Austrian Empire the Czechs had a considerable 
measure of freedom, they kept the identity of their nation. 
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When they were conquered by the Germans they had some- 
thing to fight for. Freedom was to be their reward, the old 
learning was to revive and the old arts. Now the scum of 
the people has been organised for power and so skilfully that 
only the ignorant or the gross are to rule. It is the end. 
From this tyranny there is no escape. Ex-President Benes 
knows this as well as anyone. For him it is “ Goodbye ”’ to all 
he has cared for. Alas, poor Benes ! 


THREE years after the end of hostilities, as for nearly a 
century past, the German problem remains the central and 
most difficult political problem of Europe. 
qrepena for Complex and intractable in itself, it is now 
, further bedevilled by involvement with the 
problem of aggressive Russian Communism. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Six Power Agreement on Germany 
published on June 7 achieves no more than a choice between 
various evils. The starting point is an urgent need for action. 
Western Germany cannot be allowed to sink further into 
disintegration and decay without endangering the whole 
political and economic recovery of Western Europe. On 
the other hand, a Western Germany strong and independent 
enough to share in joint defence against Soviet aggression 
could again become dangerous to its western neighbours. 
Hence the first question, how to guard against direct Russian 
attack, is dealt with—strictly by implication—by reaffirming 
the commitment of the United States, Britain and France 
not to carry out any general withdrawal of their forces from . 
Germany ‘‘ until the peace of Europe is assured and without 
prior consultation.” 

The remaining questions are internal to Germany. They 
require a balance to be struck between giving the Germans 
responsibility and freedom to organise and govern themselves, 
and providing safeguards against future German aggression. 
Here the weight of Allied decision has been thrown on the side 
of safeguards against aggression. The Germans are still to 
have only restricted freedom and independence of government. 
A centralised Reich may not be reconstituted. The form of 
government is to be federal—which theoretically leaves the 
door open for ultimate incorporation of the Russian-occupied 
zone into a federal Germany ; the rights of the Lander are 
to be ‘‘ adequately ” protected, though the central authority 
must also be ‘‘ adequate’”’; and the rights and freedoms of 
the individual must be guaranteed. What “ adequate ”’ 
means in these two different and opposing uses is nowhere 
explained ; and debate will certainly be heated and delay 
formidable before there is agreement on this point between 
the German Constituent Assembly, which is to frame the new 
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constitution, and the Occupying Powers, who must approve 
any draft constitution before it may be submitted for ratifica- 
tion by the people in the various Lander. From the German 
standpoint, the chief element of promise in all this long process 
is an indication that Allied requirements of occupation and 
control are to be reduced to a “‘ minimum.” As against such 
restricted and qualified German liberty, the safeguards to 
be provided against possible future German aggression are 
formidable, at least on paper. While the Allied occupation 
continues, existing prohibitions on the German Armed Forces 
and the German General Staff are reaffirmed, other measures 
of demilitarisation continue, and a Military Security Board to 
carry out inspections, make recommendations, and report 
to the Allied Military Governors is to be established on the 
Western zones. After the occupation ends, measures of 
demilitarisation, etc., are to continue, accompanied by a 
system of inspection. Last, but very far from least, though 
the Ruhr itself is to remain German, its great industrial 
resources, both economically and strategically the most 
important in Western Europe, are to be brought permanently 
under international control. 


FRENCH criticisms of these proposals have been severe. General 
de Gaulle has summarised them with vigour and point. There 
is nothing in the London recommendations, he 
argued in a statement issued on June 9, to 
stop Russia from creating an eastern state in 
Germany, which, after rivalry between Frankfurt and Berlin 
and a campaign for German unity, might end in a grouping 
around a Sovietised Prussia. Where would France be then ? 
The voting provisions of the Ruhr Control Board were such 
that one day Germany, by joining her vote to those of Britain 
and the United States, might be able to refuse France and 
Benelux the coal that they need. Even the London assurances 
on indefinite occupation of German key areas were vague, 
and in any event the French know that in case of conflict they 
would have to wait a long time before military aid reached 
them from oversea. ‘‘ To sum up,” said General de Gauile, 
“the London recommendations, added to those taken without 
us at Yalta and Potsdam, would create in Europe a situation 
where France would find herself in a position of permanent 
danger without being able to count—within the necessary 
time—on the effective aid of anyone.” 

General de Gaulle’s criticisms contain much truth. These 
possibilities do exist. They must not be exaggerated, however, 
and their essential nature must be understood. The London 
recommendations give France more substantial safeguards 
than she has ever been offered before. It is true that they are 


Objections and 
Criticisms 
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not absolute. There can be no iron-clad guarantees valid in 
all circumstances against every possibility of German aggres- 
sion. If threatened countries will not stand up for themselves, 
nothing can save them. Britain is responsible for too many 
sins in her own pre-war policy to throw stones ; but it should 
not be forgotten that France, although fully entitled to do so, 
herself refused to march into Germany in 1936 when Hitler 
reoccupied the Rhineland because the then French Govern- 
ment feared that mobilisation would be too unpopular with 
the French people. In the future also French, British and 
American Governments may show similar weakness and folly 
in face of renewed German aggression—or, indeed, in face of 
much nearer and more immediately threatening Russian 
aggression. If they do, nothing can save their peoples. But 
if reasonable intelligence and firmness exist and are used by 
the Western Powers, a future German danger can be dealt 
with. From this point of view, indeed, the real criticism to 
be made of the London proposals is precisely the contrary. 
Has not too much been conceded to fears ? Have the Germans 
been offered opportunity enough to regain that measure of 
health and strength which will be to the advantage of the West 
as a whole? Can the impending, and most menacing, Com- 
munist peril be met with what is now to be given? It is upon 
the answer to these questions that the London agreement will 
be judged—and the future of Western Civilisation will largely 
depend. 


THE war in Palestine between Arabs and Jews went, during 
May, very much in favour of the Arabs. King Abdullah’s 

army, with excellent discipline, has taken 
ye Dees, | q Possession of the areas which were allotted 

by UNO to the Arabs.  Trans-jordan 
has, to quote Mr. Bevin “gone in to assist her fellow 
Arab nationals in territory which the United Nations allotted 
to the Arabs.”” It should be noted that Mr. Bevin has stood 
firm in very difficult circumstances. He is having a hard 
time with all the Socialist Jew M.P.’s—and there are a great 
many of them—against him. They are insulting him—and 
us—in the House of Commons on all possible—and impos- 
sible—occasions. No wonder the government keeps the 
newsprint down; if the papers had more space they would 
let the public know what Mr. Attlee’s followers were doing! 
For some reason, the military success of the Arabs had not 
been expected by the newspaper “ military experts.’”’ They 
had thought that the Jews would have a quick success. 
The moment it was seen that they were getting the worst 
of the fighting there was an outcry for a truce. A truce that 
only came just in time to save the Jews from total defeat. 
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The Arabs felt this and only agreed rather reluctantly to 
stop fighting, seeing how much this was to their disadvantage. 
A four weeks’ “ cease fire ’’ was then arranged and an inde- 
pendent mediator, Count Bernadotte, of the Swedish Royal 
House, was appointed as representative of UNO. The 
announcement of this truce and the news of the intensive 
activity of Count Bernadotte gave a breathing space and 
some hope that the shocking fighting in the Holy Land would 
cease. Palestine is as sacred to the Arabs as it is to the 
Christian peoples, and they have done their best to protect 
the Holy Places. Count Bernadotte’s success will depend 
upon how much the Jews were really shaken by their military 
failure. 


THREE recent official publications possess great interest, 
though perhaps not quite in the way those responsible for 
P them intended. One, called Harvest Home, is 
scse described as ‘‘ The Official Story of the Great 
Floods of 1947 and their Sequel.”’ This is an elaborate, 
100-page document, extravagantly illustrated, printed on 
expensive glossy paper, and priced at two shillings. Harvest 
Home was prepared for the Ministry of Agriculture by the 
Central Office of Information. It is essentially popular 
journalism, of little or no interest to those who were directly 
concerned, too flimsy for students, and relatively uninfor- 
mative about measures to prevent similar troubles in future. 
The second is an eight-page broadsheet called Target, des- 
cribed as ‘‘A monthly bulletin on production publicity,” 
with a foreword by Sir Stafford Cripps, elaborate photographs 
and diagrams, and as much text as there is room for, all 
again ‘elaborately printed on glossy paper to a total of some 
12,000 copies for the first issue and distributed to factories. 
This again is a product of the Central Office of Information. 
The public for which Targe is meant is clear : it is essentially 
“pep talk” for factory workers, and is intended to call 
attention to the government’s virtues. The third publication, 
Matters of Life and Death, which has been produced by the 
Registrar General’s Office, and gives in popular form certain 
elementary facts about population, births, deaths, sickness 
and age distribution. This booklet—it sells for sixpence— 
is at least modest in size and format, describes itself as “‘ an 
experiment ”’ to meet an alleged need of “ the plain man”’ 
who wants “a short, simple statement of the main facts, and 
invites ‘“‘ opinions and constructive criticism.” All these 
publications are examples of the monstrous Government 
attitude towards that precious commodity, paper. The private 
firm and the established periodical are chained and imprisoned 
by the most severe quotas; but this Socialist Government 
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will squander pages for its own purposes regardless of national 
welfare. A question in the Commons recently elicited an 
instructive comparison of the pre-war and post-war consump- 
tion of paper. Before the war the Government departments 
used some 24,000 tons of paper a year. Now, that rate is 
doubled, it is 51,000, and that in a time when the total news- 
print of the country is halved. 


THE increase in government paper consumption must cost 
at least a million pounds a year. This is only one example 

of fantastic Socialist extravagance. Other 
Seradth rifts  ©Xamples, large and small, are numerous. 

One was announced unwittingly by the B.B.C. 
the other day in a talk by a man who described himself as 
an “area organiser’’ of the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
and who said that his function was to go around market 
towns organising music festivals, picture exhibitions and 
such-like activities. Britain to-day can only keep its present 
bare standard of living with the help of American money— 
but the Government countenances, and indeed encourages, the 
waste of money and labour power on stimulating concerts and 
art exhibitions in areas which can get on quite happily 
without them. Another small but significant extravagance 
comes from the Colonial Office, which announced on June 2 
that three loaves baked by African trainee bakers in Nairobi 
were flown home to be sampled by Mr. Creech Jones, the 
Colonial Secretary, and poor Dr. Edith Summerskill who 
is no judge of food. Africans are being trained as 
bakers to stimulate the consumption of bread instead of 
less nutritious foods; and trainees need encouragement. 
Quite so. But why must such encouragement take the 
extravagant form of flying loaves from Kenya to England 
by air? The Government’s capacity for miscalculation 
would indeed be incredible if it were not demonstrated 
almost daily. Mr. Shinwell, who, when Minister of Fuel, 
appealed two years ago to industrial and shipping firms to 
convert their power plants from coal to fuel oil. More than 
1,200 did so. The cost exceeded £12,000,000. Now it is 
found that fuel-oil prices have rocketed so that firms using 
it instead of coal must face heavy loss on this part of their 
expenditure, and that in any case a shortage of fuel oil is 
threatening. This, we suppose, is Socialist ‘ planning.” 
It lacks even the prudence and commonsense needed to cross 
a busy street safely. 


No one who knows anything either about administration 
or about trade expected the nationalised industries to pay, 
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but the actual Josses incurred by the Govern- 
sends aria ment in pursuit of their political phantoms 

have exceeded the worst fears of the pessimists. 
The losses on coal are so heavy that the Government have not 
dared publish them. When they are seen they will stagger 
those ignorant people who believed that prosperity was round 
the corner in 1945. So it was ; but not round the corner taken 
by the voters that year. Socialism has led the country into 
a morass, and the bog we are in will get worse and not better. 
The miners themselves are annoyed and surprised; they 
blame the Coal Board for a situation brought about by the 
wrong policy and inefficient administration of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lawther, the President of the Miners’ Union, 
told the world on May 6 that the “next trouble”’ in the 
mining world would be over the losses, but he was not candid 
about the cause of these losses. He recited the usual long 
saga about the mismanagement of coal-mining in Britain 
before 1938. These old stories have worn threadbare and not 
even the intensified legends about the “ old bad conditions ” 
will continue to be believed by miners who know that in the 
thirties they could buy what they wanted, and that even the 
men on the dole had better food—and more of it—than they 
can get now. Sooner or later the lies told by Socialist propa- 
gandists will be found out. The old people know that they 
are fairy tales and—in time—the young will know this too. 
In the meantime huge losses are accumulating and are being 
paid for by vast and crushing taxation. As a contrast to the 
losses made in coal, on railways, on airways, the iron and 
steel industries are making a smashing success of their job. 
In spite of Government regulations, in spite of the strait 
waistcoat fitted on them by Sir Stafford Cripps, they are 
beating their own high records. The April figures break all 
previous records for the production of steel and pig iron. 
More power to the organisers of this great industry and to 
their workmen. May they be spared from destruction by 
Cripps, Attlee and Co., with their Daltons and Bevans. 


At Portsmouth on the fourth anniversary of D-Day, Marshal 
Lord Montgomery unveiled a memorial. No one could have 
been more fitting to perform this ceremony. 
He had trained the great Expeditionary Force 
and he led it to victory. His speech showed 


Memories of 
D-Day 


his emotion. He remembered “ the great Armada of shipping 
. . . the aircraft that passed over in a never ending stream 
. . . the gallant airborne forces’ which went ahead, and he 
paid his tribute to the sister forces of this “ greatest example 
in history of the perfect combined operation.”’ 
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** To the Royal Navy fell the task of launching the Army into 
battle and supplying it with reinforcements of men and materials. 
In the early stages there was not even a usable port on the enemy 
coast for the Navy to use. This did not stop them. They built one 
on this side of the Channel and towed it across and anchored it 
close in to the open beaches of the enemy shore. Their ingenuity 
and determination knew no bounds. They collected together an 
armada of shipping such as has never been seen before or since. 
It was an armada that if you had not seen it you could never visualise 
its immense size. Then, without fuss and without bother, though 
the weather conditions were adverse, they successfully put the armies 
ashore at the exact time and place asked of them. 

“The Royal Air Force, our youngest Service, also played its 
part. Without the air superiority that the Royal Air Force gained, 
the operation could never have been even contemplated. 

** Not only did the fighter pilots keep the skies clear from enemy 
aircraft, but the bombers went across and pulverised the enemy 
defences, shaking their morale by the devastating weight of bombs 
that they dropped ; all this was carried out in the face of the heaviest 
anti-aircraft fire that the enemy could muster. Further, we must not 
forget the magnificent part played by the crews of the aircraft 
engaged in the operations of landing airborne troops. Then there 
was the skill and daring of those crews called upon to fly-in the 
members of our Special Air Service, who were dropped or landed 
behind the enemy lines to take part in and organise the resistance 
movements ; we must also remember those gallant men and women 
who voluntarily undertook these hazardous operations, carried out 
in the heart of the enemy occupied territories.” 


“The soldiers,” went on Lord Montgomery, “ having 
put their trust in one or other of the services then had to come 
face to face with the enemy and do battle with him.” In 
this phrase Lord Montgomery expressed the whole art of war 
as the British have practised it down the ages. 


THE soldiers had a formidable task against a powerful, well- 
armed and entrenched enemy. They never faltered; 

nl in one day the beaches were seized. By the 
ne Great next day over 300,000 men and 54,000 vehicles 
were ashore. And at home the whole nation 
took the strain on the rope. ‘‘ They pulled together as one 
great team.” It is good to have been thus reminded of what 
the British are capabie when they are well led and certain of their 
aim. And the Field Marshal quoted the famous oration of 
Pericles on the men who died defending Athens reminding his 
hearers, as Pericles reminded the Greeks, that ‘‘This Empire has 
been acquired by men of conneg who knew their duty and in 
the hour of conflict were moved by a high sense of honour ; 
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they freely gave their lives for their country and the common 
weal, as being the fairest offering which they could present.” 
Many gallant men, he said, had sailed from Portsmouth on 
D-Day, 1944, who did not return. Are their lives to have 
been given in vain? He reminded his hearers of that other 
War Memorial in far away Burma, 


“When you go home, tell them of us and say 
For your to-morrow, we gave our to-day.” 


In the Albert Hall every seat was occupied on June 12. 
Young Conservatives, under thirty, had gathered together 
y Tori from every part of Great Britain and Northern 
oung *ories Ireland for their first National Rally in the 
Royal Albert Hall. Dr. Arnold Greir played appropriate 
popular tunes on the organ—London Pride, Sussex by the Sea, 
Ilkley Moor—strong delegations from different areas marched 
up the central gangway carrying banners inscribed with 
maps of their districts or an appropriate design such as, 
in the case of Wessex, a white horse. Record membership 
shown was that of the North-Western area, Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Westmorland, which totals 28,314, with 271 
branches. Red, white and blue programmes were enthu- 
siastically waved in the air to greet Mr. Churchill as he reached 
the platform, where Mr. Anthony Eden took the chair. The 
youth of the nation welcomed the Party Leader with a great 
ovation. ‘‘ Don’t be ashamed of the word ‘Tory,’”’ said 
Mr. Churchill, speaking in somewhat low tones before the 
microphone. “ ‘Socialism is the philosophy of failure and the 
gospel of envy,” and he pointed out how complete has been 
the failure of the Socialists to nationalise industry, and 
emphasised the need for a vital faith in the future of the 
British Empire and drew attention to the policy outlined in 
the Industrial Charter. The ghost of Benjamin Disraeli, 
founder of Tory democracy, no doubt watched over the 
gathering with a smile, but he can hardly have borne to look at 
the map of the recently lost Empire. His words—that the 
youth of a nation are the trustees of its inheritance—were 
quoted by Mr. John Hay, Chairman of the Central Committee. 
Shortly after five o’clock the huge gathering broke up, and 
as it poured out of the hall into the sunshine, it was besieged 
by sellers of the Socialist Challenge. The enemy wastes no 
opportunity. 


SOME people are born funny; some people become funny 
with age and experience ; and some people have the power 
of amusing their fellows thrust upon them 


Humour ! by the circumstances which they themselves 


create. Mr. Strachey, Minister of Food, belongs to the last 
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category. He certainly was not born with humour, he does 
not try to acquire humour, but his adventure with ground-nuts 
in Africa is one of the most entertaining of modern episodes. 
No one wanted him to become the main architect of the 
exploitation of the central African blacks. If, for the first 
time in our history, the British Government is to assume this 
role, it would be better for the Colonial Minister to do the 
dirty work. But Mr. Strachey plunged into this new adven- 
ture with a joyous ‘ expert ” forecast of what it would cost 
and the benefits that would accrue to England. This forecast 
has been shown to be go. per cent. wrong. Yes, 90 per cent. 
That is an error which exceeds any miscalculation yet made 
by the Coal Board. Is Mr. Strachey dismayed by the figures ? 
Does he mind having been go per cent. out in his calculations ? 
Apparently not. He has been speaking to the Rotary Club 
in Nairobi, where they know about ground-nuts, about 
natives, and about African conditions. We have not got his 
verbatim speech, but The Times of June II gave us some 
of the highlights of this ministerial oratory, and we gather 
that the speaker was trying to make his hearers think of 
something else than his 90 per cent. error. He deprecated 
the comparison of the actual annual achievement with the 
estimate, but he told his hearers that the ultimate capital 
expenditure might be double the original estimate. There 
was, he said, “ no place in this turbulent and difficult world 
for a passive, over-cautious Britain.” Stimulated by his 
recent contacts with Africans and his own officials, having 
seen ‘‘ with his own eyes” the ability of the African worker, 
he was full of hope. One thing he would say, and that was 
that the actual development scheme would be “ different 
from the exact programme.’’ We should say so, gravely 
patting our nearly empty pockets. Mr. Strachey added that 
“a purely economic approach to the scheme in pounds, 
shillings and pence was much too narrow.” After this can 
anyone say that Mr. Strachey is not a really funny man, 
however he has come by this talent ! 


On May 7 The Times printed the following letter from Sir 
Herbert Williams :— 


“A Proper “I observe that the Government is lending {10 m. 
System” to France because France is short of Sterling. Why is 
France short of Sterling ? Because the restrictions on 

the freedom of trade prevents us from buying from the French all 
those things which Britons properly desire to import, and because 
when we visit France the Treasury will not aliow us to spend as 
much Sterling as we wish. The Government, therefore, is to lend 
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France what Britons would have spent in France—if we had a 
proper system of life.” 


Certainly, these restrictions on trade or on private property 
show up the false nature of our present governance. When the 
Government protected British trade interests by moderate 
duties the restrictions were reasonable. Now that no one is 
to have what everyone does not have, they are ridiculous and 
we, in enduring such absurd laws are made ridiculous too. 


IT is not only in England that the demon of officialdom is 
installed. A friend, who lives in France, sends us the following : 


“You may be amused by the story of a recent ex- 
perience with nationalised institutions here. I was 
re-setting a sun-dial which has been moved to escape encroaching 
shade in our garden, and it was necessary (in order to align the 
gnomon with the local meridian) to know the angle by which the 
compass needle diverges from the true north. It is a figure which 
every astronomer, every ship’s officer, every land surveyor, every 
teacher of physics, can give off-hand with no more thought than he 
puts into the recitation of the alphabet. So I called up the local 
Observatory. The telephone girl took my message and asked me 
to wait. After rather long delay she came back to report. 


In France too ! 


*** We cannot give you the information at once, Monsieur.’ 

“ Supposing, as the only possible explanation of this inability, 
that no member of the official staff was there at the time, I said 
‘Then will you be good enough to tell me when I may call again 
and get it?’ She asked me again to wait, and went for further 
instructions. Longer delay, and then an authoritative masculine 
voice admonished me severely : 

*** Monsieur, you have asked for the variation of the compass 
here. Put your question in writing and send it to us. We will 
reply by letter. We have no time for answering inquiries by 
telephone.’ And he could have sent the answer in three words 
by the telephone girl, the first time she came— five degrees west,’ 
or whatever it may be; and the words must have been on the tip 
of his tongue, but he would not loosen the bands of red tape 
sufficiently to utter them.” 


Thus even in France this folly, this time-wasting infuriating 
folly, is practised. To what end? The mass multiplication 
of people trained to say ‘‘ No” to every question ! 
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A GRAPH of South African politics between the wars would 
show a Nationalist bulge. From that point of view, the 
result of the General Election is a reversion to normality. 
General Smuts leads the country during wars and revolutions, 
loses his seat after them. Nevertheless the result of the 
election took the world by surprise, the United Party by 
surprise, and the Nationalists by surprise, too. The National- 
ists, having recovered from the first shock of their victory, 
are saying that foreign opinion was startled only because it 
got all its news about South African events from “an anti- 
Nationalist source.”” Nevertheless, on the morning that it 
knew Dr. Malan was going to replace General Smuts as 
Prime Minister, die Transvaler, organ of the Nationalist Party, 
did not hesitate to ascribe an unexpected victory to Divine 
intervention—the hand of God overthrowing the Smuts- 
Hofmeyr combination which was destroying white civilisation 
—and setting the Afrikaner vo/k on its right road. 

Dr. Malan has already proclaimed, ‘‘ South Africa belongs 
to us once more,” and there have been a few isolated and 
unpublicised incidents—Natives have been told they will have 
to ask for railway tickets in Afrikaans because “ this is no 
longer a British country,” and die Transvaler has demanded 
that the B.B.C. broadcasts in Afrikaans, ‘ full of subtle 
propaganda,” shall cease forthwith. 

Are these straws in the wind or do they have no lasting 
significance ? The losing side, the bulk of the English-speaking 
voters and the Afrikaners who supported the United Party, 
as well as the Jews who have been inveighed against by the 
Nationalists and are precluded from being Nationalists by 
the party’s constitution, even if they wanted to be Nationalists, 
are busily reassuring one another that nothing very material 
has occurred. They point out that General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment was a very good government and that Dr. Malan was a 
very good Minister of the Interior; that although the 
Nationalist-Afrikaner Party coalition gained more seats, the 
United Party and Labour actually got more votes; that 
with a majority of three, when the Speaker and the chairman 
of committees have been abstracted, the new Government 
can do nothing drastic. 

There is some truth in all this, but perhaps not so much 
as the whistlers in the dark believe. 

General Hertzog’s Government was, on the whole, a good 
government. But those who hope that history will repeat 
itself have apparently forgotten what happened to General 
Hertzog. After his parliamentary defeat at the hands of 
Smuts in 1939 on the war-or-neutrality issue, General Hertzog 
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was driven to his grave, not by Smuts, but by the “ purified ” 
Nationalists who to-day have attained at last to power. 
Their victory is not history repeating itself, but new and 
perhaps ominous history in the making. During the war, 
the Nationalists openly sympathised with Germany and 
Dr. Malan was apparently quite prepared to accept a Republic 
from a victorious Hitler, presumably on Hitler’s terms. 
Internally, the Nationalists, like the Nazis, never until the 
very eve of this election attempted to conceal what their 
programme would be: let us do them that much justice. 
Their aim was, and presumably remains, a Christian National 
—tread Afrikaner—Republic, with a State President respon- 
sible only to God and the volk, with Parliament as a convenient 
rubber stamp, and with English as a subsidiary language, 
enjoying equal rights with Afrikaans only when in the 
opinion of the State President this is not incompatible with 
“the national interest.” 

On the eve of this election, the Nationalists put their 
propaganda for a Republic into the ice-box. But they fought 
the election specifically on the colour issue, and it is important 
to understand what their non-European policy is, for if they 
have received any mandate whatever, it is a mandate to carry 
this non-European policy into practice. They have declared 
that they will remove as many natives as possible from the 
towns, and that thereafter the State will regiment native 
labour and allocate it between mines, farms and factories ; 
that they will abolish the Natives’ Representative Council 
and abolish the three Europeans who represeat natives in 
Parliament ; that they will abolish the Cape coloured people’s 
voting rights; that they will cancel that part of the Asiatic 
Act which promised Indians representation by Europeans in 
Parliament, and will severely restrict Indians’ trading and 
other rights and will exclude the Indian community from old 
age pensions and other social services; and finally, that 
they will ‘‘ check” the activities of such bodies as the 
Anglican Church which, by doing its Christian duty to the 
natives, has in their eyes been “‘ propagating doctrines foreign 
to the nation.” The Party “ will not tolerate interference 
from without, or destructive propaganda to the outside 
world in regard to the racial problems of South Africa.’’ No 
criticism by churches (which are specifically mentioned) or 
other bodies of the Nationalists’ native policy will be allowed. 

A great many people are now saying that the Nationalists 
have shelved their campaign for a Republic, and will not carry 
out the other parts of their programme either. Many people 
in 1933 said the same thing about the Nazis; they were 
soon disillusioned. 

It is true that Dr. Malan won the election in a coalition 
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with Mr. Havenga, whose loyalty to General Hertzog long 
earned him the sneers and jeers of the “ purified ” National- 
ists. Will Mr. Havenga therefore be a restraining influence ? 
Mr. Havenga certainly has his purpose to serve ; his paper, 
die Vaderland, has since the election been heaping praise on 
“our English friends ’’—at the same time as die Transvaler 
has been demanding the B.B.C.’s exclusion from the Union’s 
air waves. But the “ purified” gentlemen—the Strydoms, 
Swarts and Louws—will get rid of him or change his mind 
for him. Mr. Havenga might profitably meditate the fate, 
not only of his late leader, General Hertzog, but of 
Colonel Cresswell, who helped the Nationalists to victory 
in 1924. Besides, Mr. Havenga brought as his election gift 
to the Nationalists the vote of the Ossewa Brandwag. It is 
strange to find a party claiming to be “ moderate,’ as the 
Afrikaner Party does, in such close collusion with a semi- 
military, avowedly fascist organisation like the O.B.—which 
for a long time furiously attacked Dr. Malan as too lukewarm 
in the interests of Afrikanerdom, and probably a secret 
accomplice of General Smuts! The surface appearance of 
Afrikaner politics is usually deceptive ; Mr. du Plessis, who 
so sensationally ousted General Smuts from his Standerton 
seat, had to resign from the civil service because of his 
determined membership of the Broederbond, described by 
General Smuts as a “‘ dangerous secret society,” of which 
Dr. Malan himself is also a member. There are wheels within 
wheels, and the waters run deep. 

With so tiny a majority, Dr. Malan certainly cannot hope 
to go a long way towards fulfilment of his ideals. He will 
probably consolidate his gains, please the taxpayers by pro- 
ducing the good Budget of which the Smuts Government 
made him a free gift because it was so certain of victory 
that it did not bother to pass it itself, and prepare for another 
ig within a year or eighteen months. What will happen 
then ? 

The election was fought on colour and its chief victim was 
Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. His “liberal” native policy has now 
been repudiated, and the chances are that a good many 
United Party members who disagreed with it anyway will 
see the writing on the wall and move much closer to the 
Nationalists on this issue. Mr. Hofmeyr, though he retained 
his seat and Smuts did not, is almost certainly “ out.” 
General Smuts intends to fight again, but it is doubtful if 
he will continue to put so embarrassing an ally as Mr. Hofmeyr 
in the forefront of the battle. A realignment of political 
forces is not out of the question ; but it is at present difficult 
to see any which would not merely redound to the advantage 
of the Nationalists. The Smuts Government fumbled ineptly 
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with many problems affecting the man in the street—and 
the woman in the shopping queue—and Dr. Malan would have 
to make many mistakes for Smuts to regain his popularity 
in a short time. Nothing succeeds like success, and nothing 
fails like failure. Will the people who put the Nationalists 
in power because they were “ fed up’ with the United Party 
remember the Nationalist Party’s record and perceive the 
implications of its programme in time to vote differently at 
the next election? If they do so, the tide can perhaps be 
arrested, though a sudden dramatic swing-over to the United 
Party again seems unlikely, in the short time that will be 
given to it to recover its feet. But if Dr. Malan succeeds in 
convincing the electorate that he and his supporters are 
*“not such bad fellows after all,’ and the Nationalists follow 
up their present victory with a more solid one, the batteries 
are likely to be unmasked and the South African Republic 
on the way. 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


TAPESTRIES 


Swiss MEDIEVAL TAPESTRIES. By Frédéric Gysin. (Batsford.) It is 
not always realised how different was the technique employed in weaving 
and tapestry-making in the different regions of Europe. This book deals 
with the development of that art in Switzerland and the Upper Rhine 
during the Middle Ages. Very few of the original tapestries have survived 
to the present time, and many of those that have are sadly damaged, 
but in spite of this those that remain show clearly the exquisite work- 
manship and consummate artistry that went into the making of this par- 
ticular form of late Gothic art. Here the medieval sense of colour was 
allowed to run riot, and flowers, leaves and fantastic beasts twine 
themselves around the central figures in a glorious profusion of flowing 
line and vivid colour. Frédéric Gysin’s essay at the beginning adds 
greatly to a proper appreciation and understanding of the plates which 
comprise the rest of the book. Each masterpiece is in itself a pleasure 
and satisfaction, but a real understanding of the artist’s meaning can 
only be reached with some knowledge of the circumstances which have 
played their part in the creation of the work of art itself. Medieval 
legend and sense of imagery is not by any means always clear to the 
lay mind, and it is of value to have this commentary written with 
esthetic appreciation and understanding of the medieval craftsman. 
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CRISIS IN HYDERABAD 


STORM clouds deepen in South India, where militant Hinduism 
is deploying its forces to destroy the great Muslim Kingdom 
of Hyderabad. Unless a reasonable compromise can be 
evolved there is a danger, in the view of competent observers, 
that the hate and bitterness that are being engendered may 
lead to civil war. 

The trouble places the British Government in an awkward 
dilemma. They realise the ghastly consequences that might 
follow a clash between Hindu and Muslim over Hyderabad ; 
should they antagonise India by offering to mediate between 
the rivals and thereby risk India leaving the Commonwealth 
in a fit of petulance, or should they stand aside and allow 
matters to drift ? 

Let us glance for a moment at the background. In the 
middle of the 14th century Muslim invaders set up a great 
kingdom in the central peninsula. Towards the end of the 
17th century Muslim influence spread almost to Cape Comorin. 
In the middle of the 18th the Nizam, as an independent 
sovereign, ruled most of South India. His position was, 
however, threatened by Hindu resurgence for which the 
Marathas were mainly responsible ; Maratha warlords were 
ravaging the country from the Indus to the far south. British 
interests were also endangered ; as a protective measure the 
British authorities concluded an alliance with the Nizam by 
which, in return for the provision of a small military force, 
the Nizam assigned his seaboard provinces on the Bay of 
Bengal to his new allies. A weak Governor-General let him 
down badly in 1795 by refusing military aid against a Maratha 
invasion. The Nizam’s forces were defeated ; he was com- 
pelled to cede a large slice of territory to the victors. Dis- 
gusted at what he regarded as British treachery, he turned to 
the French, and. with the help of French officers raised a large 
regular force. This was a threat to the British position. 
Negotiations were opened afresh, with the result that the 
Nizam agreed to disband his French-officered forces and to 
substitute a British subsidiary force ultimately fixed at 
10,000 men. For the upkeep of this force the Hyderabad 
ruler ceded to the British, apart from the earlier assignments, 
territories which now form nearly half the Madras province. 
Strengthened by the Hyderabad alliance the British not only 
overthrew the Muslim usurper Tipoo in Mysore in 1799 ; 
they reduced the Maratha warlords to impotence, and in the 
next fifteen years established British paramountcy in India. 
The Nizam’s loyalty during the Mutiny undoubtedly pre- 
vented an outbreak in the south. In both great wars the 
State gave generous support to ‘British military efforts. 
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What is the position to-day ? On August 15 of last year 
Britain repudiated her treaties with the Indian States. This 
meant that the Nizam was deprived of British military 
protection. He pleaded to be allowed to stay in the Common- 
wealth, with Dominion status and a corridor to the sea. 
He was told this was impossible. In any case the result of 
the abrogation of the treaties should have been to restore to 
Hyderabad the international status it renounced under the 
treaties with Britain, in other words, its independence. 
In strict equity, the ceded provinces, at least the coastal 
regions, and Berar, filched in 1853, should be restored. That, 
however, is not “practical politics”’. 

India, by the skilful exercise of power politics, has drawn 
into its orbit all the States, small and great, practically all 
Hindu ; by this means it has added to its territories several 
hundred thousand square miles and over sixty million people, 
together with control of vast resources. Only Hyderabad 
stands outside the charmed circle. 

The difficulty in its case lies mainly in the social structure. 
Of a population of nearly seventeen millions, between twelve 
and thirteen millions are caste Hindus. Muslims hardly 
number two millions. The country is landlocked, surrounded 
by provinces belonging to India ; left to itself it would easily 
fall a prey to the Indian Army ; indeed, it might easily be 
overwhelmed by its subsidiary force which, till the British 
treaty repudiation, was stationed in Hyderabad. An economic 
blockade, prolonged indefinitely, would make capitulation 
inevitable. 

The attitude of the Indian Government is clear enough. 
“We will not,” they say, “ have another Pakistan in South 
India in the shape of a big Muslim state.”” The Nizam must 
come into line with the other Princes. Not only must he 
accede to the India Dominion; he must introduce respon- 
sible government ;* in other words, put the Hindu majority 
in power. The result would be the elimination of Muslim 
rule and the disappearance of the Nizam. In point of fact, 
Hindu policy would split up the State among the adjacent 
provinces. 

Heavy pressure has been brought to bear on the Nizam 
to compel him to give way. The State has been subjected to 
an economic blockade for months; incessant attacks are 
being made on the border by Communists and caste Hindu 
gangsters without any attempt at restraint by the responsible 

overnments. Railway stations and police outposts have 
een destroyed and villages raided. Congress agitation in 
the State has been encouraged from outside. Provocation 
of the kind has naturally led to counterblows, mainly by a 
volunteer force known as Razakars, led by a rabid Muslim 
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fanatic, Saiyid Raza. Their activities have been grossly 
exaggerated in the Indian Press; one might indeed imagine, 
from Press reports, that attacks in force were being made 
by Hyderabad people on India provinces ; that the Govern- 
ment had lost control, and that complete anarchy prevailed 
in the State, with widespread persecution of the helpless 
Hindus. Immediate intervention with armed force is per- 
sistently demanded. 

The Nizam and his advisers, abandoned by their former 
ally, have attempted conciliation. They have offered to 
place their foreign affairs in the hands of the India Govern- 
ment, and in matters affecting defence and communications 
to conform to Union policy. They have agreed to a far- 
reaching system of popular government to be shared equally 
with the Hindus; there would be parity in government 
appointments between the two communities. 

That is not enough for India. Nothing short of popular 
government of the Western democratic type is acceptable. 
“We have won freedom for the Hindus of India,’ declares 
Patel; ‘‘ we will not leave our co-religionists in Hyderabad 
under the Muslim yoke.”’ 

But do Pandit Nehru and Sardar Vallabhai Patel really 
think that if the Nizam agreed to their terms he could enforce 
them? At least two Indian yoaoniy would be required to 
disband the Hyderabad army (20,000 —— and the Police. 
Do Hindus really imagine that this could be done without 
widespread upheaval, involving horrid massacres and dis- 
turbances throughout South India? Reactions in Pakistan 
might easily lead to civil war. There is little doubt that 
Hindu heavy-handedness in Hyderabad would strain relations 
between the two Dominions to breaking point. With the 
best intentions, Mr. Jinnah might find it impossible to hold 
back fanaticism in the north. 

One may well ask what is the quality of the responsible 
government Pandit Nehru desires to impose on Hyderabad ? 
Admittedly it was Gandhi’s mystic appeal to the superstitious 
peasantry that put Congress in power but even Congress men 
will admit that their party achieved dominance by the methods 
adopted by Hitler. Pandit Nehru, in a recent book, has 
admitted that democracy is impossible so long as the caste 
system endures ; Gandhi himself, shortly before his assassina- 
tion, told the Hindus that with political freedom they had 
only taken the first step up the arduous path leading to demo- 
cracy. Instances of the kind could be multiplied. It is 
unquestionable that Congress rule in the provinces was and 
is totalitarian. With responsible government still undeveloped 
in India, is it fair that Hindus should demand majority rule 
in Hyderabad ? ? 
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At the same time, one must admit that most of the Congress 
leaders appear to be anxious to set up popular rule. But this 
must be a question of time. Can they not in the interests of 
peace and goodwill agree to a compromise in Hyderabad, 
a compromise that would give the Hindus an equal share in 
the administration and of the government with the Muslims ? 
It should not be forgotten that there are some forty millions 
of Muslims in India ; both they and the Muslims of Pakistan 
have a sentimental attachment to Hyderabad as heir of the 
imperial Mughals. 

WILLIAM BARTON. 


IN HOLLAND 


THE NETHERLANDS. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (B. T. Batsford. 18s.) 
To many of us the mention of Holland conjures up a vague picture of 
tulip fields and Dutch paintings, and indeed quite a number of people 
who have visited the country and written afterwards of their experiences 
seem to have seen little more. There is a wealth of interesting experiences 
lying behind the conventional and well-known facade of picture-galleries, 
windmills and canals, and Mr. Sitwell has taken the trouble to find them 
out for himself, relying on his own flair for the picturesque and unusual, 
rather than on guide-books and previous commentators. Throughout 
the pages of this book we follow him into forgotten corners where small 
communities still carry on a way of life and manner of dress that one 
had thought quite vanished from modern Europe, and after reading it 
there are many who will greatly desire to see these things for themselves, 
It would be hard to imagine a more enjoyable way of visiting Holland 
than by following in Mr. Sitwell’s footsteps. Naturally no book on the 
Netherlands would be complete without some chapters on the great 
towns of Amsterdam, the Hague, Leyden and their like, but some of 
Mr. Sitwell’s most interesting architectural and artistic discoveries were 
in small towns and villages lying in remote and half-forgotten parts of 
the country. The great period of Dutch prosperity in the 17th and 
18th centuries produced a wealth of beautiful houses, pictures, furniture, 
and the arts flourished far and wide. The school of Dutch painting 
enjoys a world-wide vogue, and in contrast it is curious that the other 
achievements of the same period have been neglected. Behind the 
simple, unpretentious fagades of the Dutch houses lie what must, in fact, 
be some of the most exquisite 18th century interiors in Europe, with 
their painted rooms and lovely panelling and stucco work. These 
are still to be found in small country towns which are the centre of the 
farmlands with their produce of cheese and butter, and the whole has 
the enchantment of some strange pastoral idyll. 
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CONSERVATISM 


V. FOREIGN POoLicy 


IT is a permanent characteristic of Conservatism that it 
gives precedence to foreign policy and defence over all plans 
for improving the material lot of the people. On the face of 
it the choice seems obvious. To say that you prefer prosperity 
to security is like saying that you prefer health to life. 
Survival is a condition of all other boons, including the 
enjoyment of full employment and a comprehensive scheme 
of social insurance. This train of reasoning, however, assumes 
what is, to an increasing extent, a disputable proposition, that 
the survival of nations, as distinct from that of individuals, 
is an end to be desired. It must be recognised that there are 
times when it is in the manifest economic interest of particular 
persons or groups to sell their country. For the quisling, the 
proposition that national security must take precedence over 
national prosperity has little cogency, since he is not pursuing 
either of these objectives and his own prosperity and security 
will be enhanced by the defeat of his country. It is at least 
conceivable in the present state of international relations that 
some Englishmen will find themselves faced with the alter- 
natives of supporting policies which will increase their own 
fortunes and serve the interests of their own class at the cost 
of ruining their compatriots, or of co-operating with their 
natural economic enemies at home in the interests of national 
solidarity. It is unnecessary to re-state the arguments 
already put forward in this series for the view that it is a 
man’s duty to defend his country, and that our obligations 
to humanity are best fulfilled by maintaining strong and 
distinctive national traditions based on the legal convention 
of national sovereignty. In arguing with Socialists and 
Liberals, however, Conservatives must make this assumption 
clear. Unless the premise that national survival is a legitimate 
object of statesmanship is accepted, there can be no point 
in continuing the discussion. 

Happily this statement is seldom challenged openly. 
What Socialists and Liberals do deny is that the survival of 
one’s own nation should be the main objective of one’s own 
foreign policy. If all men and all nations are equal, they 
argue, it is absurd to put the defence of any particular nation 
before that of any other ; or in other words, a man’s obliga- 
tion is to the whole society of nations, There is a simple 
answer to this proposition. The most sensible course for a 
man who wishes to devote his life to rescuing drowning people 
is to learn how to swim and to take reasonable care of his body 
in order to be fit to discharge his mission when the opportunity 
arises, In the same way, the first duty of a nation which 
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wishes to save humanity is to make provision for its own 
security. This difference between the Conservative and 
Liberal traditions in foreign policy is due largely to the fact 
that the former recognises and the latter does not the impor- 
tance of power and its fundamental beneficence when justly 
and humanely exercised. The habit of applying the scientific 
method to foreign affairs has led the progressive movement all 
over Europe to assume that all international calamities have 
definable and removable causes and that these causes can be 
removed by methods analogous to and not much harder than 
those used to mend a damaged motor car. The progressive 
tradition puts its faith in political mechanics which it believes 
dispense with the need for power. All forms of coercion, it 
is true, are in an absolute sense bad, because freedom is in an 
absolute sense good. In a perfect society, affection, not fear, 
is an adequate impulse to co-operation. In intimate societies 
like the family, and less intimate societies like the nation, 
coercion is, or ought to be, a small and unobtrusive factor. 
In larger and more heterogeneous societies, the bonds of 
affection are weaker or practically non-existent, and the 
definition and enforcement of right is therefore necessary. 
Law is the act of giving social recognition to rights, justice 
the ideal system of rights to which law must approximate as 
closely as possible, and politics the art of manipulating power 
in the defence and improvement of law. Power is therefore 
an indispensable instrument of policy, and: especially of 
foreign policy. 

The possession of power creates two opposite temptations, 
the temptation to employ too much of it too often and the 
temptation to shrink from responsibility. The British, having 
enough power to give:them the illusion of security, and too 
little to make it convenient to deploy it over long periods in 
distant places, are inclined rather to yield than to bully. 
For all the recent decline in pacifist and anti-imperialist 
sentiment, the average Englishman still assumes that when 
his country gives up a piece of territory it is being generous, 
not cowardly. There may or may not be a good case for 
leaving Palestine, but the arguments adduced for doing so 
are a commentary on the curiously perverse attitude towards 
power taken up by progressives in this country. The three 
commonest arguments are that Marshall aid may be in danger 
if the U.S.A. is offended, that many British soldiers have 
been killed in Palestine and that much odium has been 
incurred in the process. To fail in the discharge of a duty 
because performing it may reduce our credit at the bank is 
not what used to be called a characteristically British gesture. 
The moral implications of the second and third arguments 
are as grave. It is an unpleasant but inescapable truth that 
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one of the conditions of keeping an empire is that the dead 
who fall for it should be honoured, not pitied. Personal 
sorrow should be the spur to public duty, not a distraction 
from it. It is hard to imagine a more callously indifferent 
attitude than that implied in the view that the sacrifices of 
those who have died in Palestine should be wasted, and the 
cause for which they died abandoned because the American 
Press has been insufficiently appreciative of their efforts. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the Tory view 
of foreign policy is not selfish. It does not rest on the 
repudiation of international obligations. On the contrary, 
the Tory says in effect: ‘“‘ There is a general system of 
international order to be maintained. Under this system all 
nations have rights, but since there is no authority to enforce 
them, individual nations must do so to the best of their ability. 
And since no individual nation is strong or disinterested enough 
to undertake the whole task of enforcement, each must 
confine itself to looking after the particular sphere in which 
it is capable of being effective.” Only when a nation has 
provided for its own security can it usefully or properly 
undertake larger commitments. In the process of defending 
its subjects, every government must undertake obligations 
to its neighbours and to those powers which share its interests. 
Self-interest may be the chief motive for making these 
promises, but once made they must be kept, however disas- 
trous the consequences. The sheer physical impossibility of 
keeping a promise is the only just reason for breaking it. 
In the conduct of foreign policy, the making of promises is 
in the sphere of interest, the keeping of them in that of duty. 

There is a third sort of obligation which derives from the 
possession of power, and is therefore to some extent indepen- 
dent of official policy. It is a fallacy of left-wing thought, 
ultimately derived from the view that success is the reward 
of virtue, to suppose that empires can only be justified by 
reference to the way in which they were acquired. On the 
contrary, power precedes moral obligation. Britain’s position 
in the Middle East was not necessarily a divine recognition 
of her special capacity for governing the Arabs or even a 
prize for her temperance and industry. It came as the result 
of a variety of circumstances, some honourable, some dis- 
honourable. It imposed a moral obligation which cannot be 
avoided by the simple expedient of blackening the reputation 
of our ancestors. Until comparatively recently, the moral 
obligations of the British in the Middle East derived from the 
fact that we were militarily supreme in that area, or in other 
words that nothing could happen there without our passive 
consent. To use public power for the defence of national 
interest, the keeping of treaties and the fulfilment of those 
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obligations which derive not from written or spoken pledges 
but from circumstances, are the principal objectives of a 
just and humane statesmanship in the field of foreign policy, 

So far in this discussion the emphasis has been on legality 
rather than justice and from the confusion of these two 
principles much evil arises. Systems of law are necessarily 
imperfect, since law must to a large extent be the sanctifica- 


tion of the actual. The lawgiver cannot impose an ideal | 


system of rights. Because he must achieve stability, he must 
give his blessing to situations which are purely accidental or 
due solely to the distribution of power at any given moment. 
You cannot justify the breach of treaties or the invasion of 
foreign territories on the ground that your ultimate objects 
are just. There is in refined circles a prejudice against law; 
it is thought cruel and impersonal. Like so much of what 
passes for enlightenment, this prejudice is often an excuse for 
shirking responsibility and breaking promises. There is no 
question which in recent times has more agitated the Conser- 
vative mind than the treatment of Poland, a country of which 
we know very little but to which we were bound by a solemn 
promise. The Left, on the other hand, have been far more 
concerned with Czechoslovakia, a country with which they 
believe Britain to have much in common. To the Left-wing 
mind, a thousand broken pledges are as nothing compared 
with the defence of one social democracy. The rights of 
neutrals cease to be rights when the neutrals are suspected 
of preferring the enemy, and the rules of international law 
should be promptly swept aside when there is a wicked man to 
be murdered. The Left favours intervention in the domestic 
affairs of other countries so long as it is conducted on the 
highest moral principles. To discover the respective merits 
of these two attitudes it is only necessary to consider the 
consequences which must follow when everyone begins to 
subordinate law to his own conception of justice. Men cannot 
agree about justice; they can hope to agree about the 
provisions of law. Whenever there is a chance of making 
law approximate more closely to justice by the peaceful 
revision of treaties statesmen should take it, but to break 
the law for the sake of justice is to sacrifice a solid structure 
for a house of cards. 

It is this recognition that absolute justice is unattainable 
which leads the Conservative to advocate a balance of power. 
This principle, roughly defined, is that no single power or 
group of powers should at any time be strong enough con- 
fidently to embark on aggressive war. If international 
relations can be so ordered that when any group of nations 
begins to prepare for aggression another more powerful group 
automatically arises to oppose it, a more or less precarious 
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ace can be preserved for a while, and that is a boon not to 
‘ underrated. The essential condition of a balance of power 
is that there should be at least three power-groups in the 
world. The Left-wing objection to this principle is due 
largely to the fact that its application does not result in a 
neat and easily comprehensible system of international 
relations with one omnipotent central agency to settle every- 


| thing. Conservatives do not believe in the possibility or 


desirability of such an authority. If two men are quarrelling, 
it is an excellent thing to have a police force to separate them 
so long as that police force is the instrument of an impartial 
judge. Where there is no such impartial authority, the best 
hope of separating them is to have a third man with no 
interest in the quarrel except the desire to prevent either of 
the combatants from becoming so confident of his strength 
as to attack him. The balance of power need not always 
be held by the same nation. It is a legitimate object of any 
government to hold the balance, and that position has often 
been occupied by Britain. Without making any special 
claim to moral superiority, an Englishman may argue that 
his country’s detachment from the Continent, her consequent 
freedom of manceuvre and her military weakness as compared 
with the great Continental powers, with her attendant 
unwillingness to become involved in powerful alliances in 
which ‘she must necessarily be the junior partner, has 
specially fitted her for this rdle. 

The problem confronting British policy to-day is that a 
balance of power in the continent of Europe has not existed 
since 1870. Since the rise of Germany, the pacification of 
the Continent has required continuous outside aid. Never- 
theless, the absurd notion that the Continental powers can 
be balanced off against each other, although proved wrong in 
two wars, still survives in some circles. Ambitious schemes 
for rebuilding the military potential of Germany and making 
it the centre of a Continental bloc against Russia are still 
canvassed in some circles in Britain and the U.S.A. Such 
a policy would end by driving Russia and Germany into 
alliance and shattering all prospects of re-establishing the 
balance of world power. The only possible balance is between 
Russia and the U.S.A. On Britain’s ability to hold this 
balance depends her survival as an independent entity. This 
does not mean that her relations with America must be no 
more cordial than those with Russia. It does mean that they 
must never be so. close as to destroy Britain’s identity. The 
extent to which Britain is strong enough to carry out this 
policy need not be investigated here. It may be said, however, 
that there are three necessary conditions of success, each of 
which is more likely to be fulfilled by a Conservative foreign 
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secretary than by even the least orthodox of Socialists. The 
first is that British policy should be legitimist not ideological, 
that is to say that she should appear as the champion of 
legality and national independence not as the enemy of 
Communists. The greatest obstacle to the advance of 
Communism in Europe to-day is nationalism. What keeps 
the Communists out in France is the conviction that they are 
not good Frenchmen. To oppose to Communism an equally 
interventionist policy is to throw away Britain’s greatest 
moral asset, her reputation for ideological disinterestedness. 
The second condition is that Britain’s commitments should 
be confined to those regions in which her power can be effective 
and that she should not commit the characteristically Liberal 
error of dispersing her strength so widely as to make it 
everywhere ineffective. The third is that in accepting Ameri- 
can aid she should not pawn the economic independence of 
her Empire nor that of Western Europe. Socialism is ill- 
adapted to satisfy this last condition because, for all its belief 
in State planning at home, it has always been ready to leave 
international commerce to the play of chance and unrestricted 
competition. T. E. UTLEY. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


DocuMENTsS ON BririsH ForREIGN Pouicy, 1919-1939. Edited by 
E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. Second Series, volume II: 1931. 
(Stationery Office. 215.) This volume continues a somewhat dull 
story, dealing mainly with the British attitude towards proposals for 
an Austro-German Customs Union announced by the Austrian and 
German Governments in March, 1931; the growing crisis of 1931, the 
economic annus terribilis, especially in connection with the proposed 
Hoover moratorium on inter-Allied debts and the developing German 
financial crisis; and a difficulty arising with regard to the Franco- 
Italian agreement on naval construction of March, 1931. To many 
readers the most interesting single document in the volume will be the 
report on German military activities during the year 1931 by Colonel 
(later General Sir J. H.) Marshall-Cornwall, then British military attaché 
in Berlin. Colonel Marshall-Cornwall specifically states that he “ cannot 
regard [the German] army as a present danger to any neighbouring 
Power ”’, but adds that there are 
“evident signs . . . that a change of system is not only meditated but 
is being actively prepared. New weapons are being tested and their 
manufacture organised; reserve stocks of ammunition are being 
accumulated and new methods of transport and communication 
developed. So far it has proved impossible to do much in the way of 
training illegal reserves of man-power, but the patriotic associations 
have successfully upheld the military tradition and fostered the 
fighting spirit. The danger is not imminent, but it is throwing its 
shadow ahead.” 
We repeat: the year was 1931, two years before Hitler came to power. 


“ENIGMA NUMBER ONE” 


In the twenty-eighth instalment of his history of the second 
world war, published in the Daily Telegraph on May 25, 
1948, Mr. Churchill does no more than touch on the circum- 
stances attending the inception of ‘‘ Plan D”’—the plan 
which the allied armies in North-East France made an attempt 
to implement between May 10 and May 15, 1940. 

For a beginning, we must go back to May 4, 1939, when 
the Comité d’Etudes Militaires Interallié reached agreement 
on the general conditions of a potential German offensive 
through Belgium and Holland. It was suggested that 
Germany would attempt to outflank the Maginot Line by 
invading through Holland and Belgium; making a sudden 
and strong attack with forty infantry divisions, powerfully 
assisted by armour and air support. The despatch of French 
and British troops in aid of Holland during the initial stages 
of such attack was deemed impossible, but it was hoped that 
Belgium would invite assistance in sufficient time for French 
and British troops to assist the Belgians to maintain their 
chosen line of defence. The line RIVER MEUSE-ALBERT CANAL 
was regarded as the true line of Belgian defence. 

This intelligent appreciation was followed by the less 
brilliant suggestion that the Belgians might allow the allies 
to assist them on the line GHENT-RIVER ESCAUT—MAULDE, 
the latter place being at the northern end of the French 
prepared defences. The French wished to defend the 
important industrial areas of LILLE and ROUBAIX. In their 
single-minded way they overlooked the fact that as the 
maintenance of this line would have involved abandoning 
almost all Belgium to the invader, the project was not likely 
to arouse any Belgian enthusiasm. This factor had important 
consequences. 

During September, 1939, General Gamelin addressed 
several letters to General Georges (the French commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the north-east), instructing him to 
continue to study the hypothése of the event of the Belgians 
inviting French assistance in adequate time for its provision. 
On October 13, 1939, General Gamelin defined the condition 
that a Belgian invitation should come in sufficient time in 
the following terms :— 


“Le terme ‘en temps utile’ doit s’entendre des conditions 
voulues pour que nos troupes executent leur movement en avant 
en sécurité et puissent s’enstaller sur leurs emplacements avant 
que ne se produise le gros de l’effort allemand.” 


On September 18 the British Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
yet in agreement with the decision of the Comité d’Etudes 
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Militaires Interallié, expressed its disapproval of any attempt 
to reinforce the Belgians on the MEUSE-ALBERT CANAL line 
unless preparations could be put in hand immediately. 
After giving reasons why the line of the ESCAUT was also 
likely to prove untenable, the British Committee suggested 
that the line of prepared defences along the Franco-Belgian 
frontier was preferable. General Gamelin refused to agree 
with this conclusion, and on September 30 asked the British 
Commander-in-Chief whether, in case it was decided to go 
as far as the MEUSE-ALBERT CANAL line, the British would 
prefer to be on the extreme left, or in the vicinity of Malines. 
In the latter alternative, General Gamelin suggested that all 
French forces on the left of the British might ~ placed under 
British command. 

On October 6, at a conference at Vauban, General Gamelin 
reaffirmed his agreement with the conclusion arrived at by 
the Interallied Committee on May 4, 1939, adding that as 
many of the German divisions would be motorised, they 
would move very quickly. 

On October 12, G.H.Q. Operation Instruction No. 9 was 
issued, giving exact form to the proposal (subject to a Belgian 
invitation being received) to occupy the ESCAUT line. 

On October 13, at a conference at Le Cauroy, General 
Georges went into considerable detail concerning the Belgian 
defence dispositions on the MEUSE-ALBERT CANAL, and 
expressed the opinion that it was unlikely that circumstances 
would enable the allies to go so far into Belgium. 

On October 24, General Georges issued a personal and 
secret instruction (No. 7), addressed to the Commanders of 
the French 1st Army and the British C-in-C. respectively, 
which contained, as far as these two Commanders were 
concerned, the first reference to what was later to be known 
as “Plan D.” This was a suggestion that the allies might 
occupy the line ANTWERP-NAMUR, in which line the B.E.F. 
would be alloted the line of the River Dyle from Louvain to 
Malines. 

On October 27 was issued G.H.Q. Operation Instruction 
No. 14, which stated that in the event of a German invasion 
of Belgium, the French High Command was prepared to 
fight either on the line of the Franco-Belgian frontier, or on 
the line of the ESCAUT. 

Until November 9, 1939, it had been admitted and must 
be presumed to have been perfectly well understood by all 
the Allied Military Commanders that their armies could not 
march into Belgium in face of advancing German armies. 
Also, according to General Gamelin’s own definition of the 
term en temps utile, they could only make a very limited 
advance into Belgium if German armies were already poised 
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on the Belgian north-east frontier. We can now take notice 
of what happened on November 9g, 1939. 

On that day, at his headquarters at Vincennes, General 
Gamelin held a conference which was attended by, among 
others, General Georges, Admiral Darlan, General Ironside, 
General Gort, Lieutenant-General Pownall, Admiral 
Chalmers, Major-General Ismay, Air-Chief-Marshal Newall 
and his opposite number, the French General Vuillemin. 
General Gamelin began by saying that he wished to examine 
what the Franco-British forces could do to help Holland by 
movement across Belgium if the Belgians issued an invitation. 
He said that the Belgians had asked whether, in the case of 
German invasion of Holland, the French would prefer the 
Belgians to remain neutral, or to call on the French for 
assistance. A reply had been given that the French would 
prefer to be called upon to help. 

General Gamelin emphasised the importance of the mouth 
of the Scheldt. If the Germans were left unimpeded to advance 
across Holland, the allies would find the mouth of the Scheldt 
blocked against them. Therefore he now proposed that in 
the event of a German invasion of Holland, a French motorised 
force should be sent forward as quickly as possible to gain 
the south bank of the Scheldt and get troops to occupy the 
Dutch islands of Walcheren and Beveland South. He also 
proposed that in the event of a German invasion of Belgium, 
the allies should advance, if possible, to the line NAMUR-— 
ANTWERP (the suggestion which had already, on October 24, 
been made by General Georges to Generals Billotte and Gort.) 
General Gamelin said that Belgian resistance was likely to 
be based on two successive positions :— 


RIVER MEUSE-LIEGE-ALBERT CANAL 
and 
RIVER MEUSE—-NAMUR-—WAVRE-RIVER DYLE-RIVER NETHE- 
ANTWERP 


After giving some indication concerning the nature of the 
second line of defence, General Gamelin requested General 
Georges to carry the new proposals forward in more detail. 
General Georges emphasised that occupation of the islands 
of Walcheren and Beveland South would afford protection 
to the allied left flank, and in particular to the Belgian “‘ keep ” 
position Ghent-Antwerp. He also said that the more depth 
the allies gained in Belgium, the further forward their air 
bases could be established. 

(I have called attention to General Gamelin’s reference 
to the Belgian second line of resistance, and General Georges’ 
teference to the Belgian “ keep.’”’ position, etc. These are 
the first indications that something that had hitherto been 
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regarded as inevitable—the overwhelming strength and speed 
of the German attack when it did come—had lost its sig- 
nificance in the minds of the French generals. In the light 
of the knowledge of what had happened in Poland, this was 
very remarkable.) General Georges said that unless they 
were invited, they would not cross the Belgian frontier, 
If they were invited, they would go in the first place to the 
line MAULDE-GHENT. North of the British, the French 16th 
Corps (later French 7th Army) would advance with its ulti- 
mate objective the mouth of the Scheldt and the islands of 
Beveland South and Walcheren. 

At this stage General Ironside asked whether the French 
had had any useful conversations with the Belgians. General 
Gamelin replied that there had not been any useful conver- 
sations with the Belgians since 1936. (Mr. Churchill’s 
reference to General Gamelin’s secret negotiations with the 
Belgians is unintentionally misleading: the only point of 
contact was the French military attaché in Brussels.) 

General Ironside said that the British agreed entirely 
as to the desirability of the advance to the line of the ESCAUT, 
such an advance depending on the time we had available. 
(N.B. This advance was one of about fifteen kilometres.) 
Then (clearly having in mind the implications of the further 
plan), he asked if General Gamelin had liberty to act without 
further reference to the French Government. General 
Gamelin replied in the affirmative: he had been given full 
liberty of action and he hoped the British had the same. 
General Ironside said that the British accepted this, and the 
B.E.F., under General Gamelin’s orders, would be ready to 
act at once. General Georges said that in the event of 
advance to the line NAMUR-ANTWERP, a continuation of the 
move forward of the British towards the limits of the inun- 
dated area had been contemplated, directed on Malines. 
He said that one disadvantage in the area was that on a 
twenty-eight kilometre front there was no anti-tank obstacle. 

General Gamelin said that it was essential to get agreement 
as to the general plan, and then to carry out further study 
in detail. General Ironside said the British would put 
the study in train as soon as they got back. There followed 
a short interval during which the British were left alone to 
consider details. When the conference was resumed, Air- 
Chief-Marshal Newall asked whether the advance into Belgium 
should be considered as a race against time, or a steady 
advance not against time. 

General Gamelin replied that the object was to make this 
a methodical advance, but the advance up to the Scheldt 
should be a quick one because the only danger was from 
air attack. Air-Chief-Marshal Newall said he had originally 
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been told that every minute mattered and all efforts must be 
diverted accordingly: latterly General Vuillemin had said 
the French were not going to use their aircraft far forward 
(see the remarks of General Georges on this subject earlier in the 
conference) : they were going to use their aircraft prudently 
rather than quickly : was he to understand it was no longer 
a race against time? It was left to General Vuillemin to 
reply. The commander of the French Armée de l’Air gave an 
equivocal answer which might have meant that he did not 
appreciate the implications of the question, or might have 
meant that he did not know the answer. The subject was 
then allowed to drop. . 

The historian will probably suggest that this was one of 
the great moments of history, although, as so frequently 
' § happens, those who were there do not appear to have appre- 
| ciated the fact. In reply to a question, General Gamelin 
said that the lines on which he wished to fight were either 
the DYLE or the EscAUT. The British expressed complete 
agreement. The question was then asked as to whether the 
'— French Government understood fully the importance of 
' § occupying the islands of Walcheren and Beveland South. 
| § General Gamelin said that he had only indicated the plan 
' — generally to the French Government but that he had been 
- § given full liberty of action. The general principles having 
Lf been settled, it was agreed that the next step would be for 
the plan to be worked out in detail by the French and the 
British, and then to be put at once through the permanent 
military representatives (Comité d’Etudes). General Ironside 
assured General Gamelin that as far as the advance of the 
(British) army was concerned, he was able to assure General 
Gamelin at once that the British were completely in agreement. 
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; COMMENTARY 


The first query likely to arise in an English mind concerns 
tf our own commanders. General Gort had known of the 
/ ¥| Dyle project for over a fortnight, and it seems fair to assume 
t I that the proposal was not news to General Ironside on 
1} November g. General Ironside, at an intermediate stage in 
» | the conference of November 9, had qualified the British 
willingness to advance fifteen kilometres to the Escaut by 
the words “‘ the advance depending on the time we have 
available.’”’ Yet neither of the British commanders queried 
the possibilities of the advance to the Dyle on time grounds, 
General Ironside going out of his way to assure the French 
that the British would make no conditions and no difficulties. 
Here is a military enigma which will puzzle many besides 
the historian. 
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This conference was decisive. The confirmation of its 
conclusions by the Allied Supreme Council in Paris on 
November 17 (which Mr. Churchill suggests was decisive) 
was no more than the rubber stamp. The urgent insistence 
of Messrs. Daladier and Chamberlain for a forward line in 
Belgium would have been met with unanswerable military 
logic if it had not been for a certain maggot in the brain of 
General Gamelin. Within the time limits of one conference, 
it had become tacitly understood by the French and British 
commanders that the only required condition before the 


allied armies should march several days’ journey into Belgium, § 


was a Belgian invitation. Where stood General Georges at 
this moment of history ? 

The answer may be that when Generals close their eyes 
to unpleasant facts and turn their backs on first military 
principles after merely paying them lip service, they have 
stepped into the world of ‘‘ Let’s pretend ’’—a pleasant world 
until one comes face to face with reality. 

The immediate fate of France had been in the balance: 
after the conference of November 9, 1939, the scales dipped 
against that unfortunate country. AJAX. 


THE SHAPE OF WAR 


THE PaTTreERN oF War. By Lieutenant-General Sir Francis Tuket, 
(Cassell. 85. 6d.) During the last war General Tuker commanded the 
Fourth Indian Division in victorious campaigns in North Africa and 
Italy, but for his personal understanding of war a more important 
struggle took place in obscure jungle fighting in Assam in 1918 when as 
a young soldier commanding a punitive expedition he learnt in action 
the fallacy of the methods he had been taught and had to discover for 
himself how to save his own force and beat his enemy. His present 
argument, based on a wide historical survey of war, is that the end of 
all war is the final land battle, which gives one side ultimate command 
over the territory and resources of the other. The critical struggle is 
that for the power of manceuvre, the ability, that is, to move fighting 
strength to the place at which a decision can be got and a victory gained. 
Three conditions, he claims, determine the nature of any war and settle 
whether it shall be a war of manceuvre in the classic form or a static 
war of the historically abnormal type fought in France between 1914 and 
1918. Stated in a positive form, those conditions are: (1) that flanks 
shall be tactically open, or that it shall be possible to create a flank by 
a break-in and break-through ; (2) that the mobile arm (including the 
power of bombardment and landing by air) shall be predominant; 
(3) that it shall be possible to administer the mobile arm to the point 
at which it will decide the battle and gain decisive victory. Such is 
General Tuker’s argument, which the present study illustrates and 
exemplifies for fighting in all ages, including the campaigns .of. the 
last war. eS 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


AMERICA now occupies a position of power and prestige in 
the world similar to that which Britain occupied in the 19th 
and early 20th century and is not at all certain that she likes 
it. She has not moved of her own volition, but has been 
pushed violently by events to world leadership. It is not 
surprising that there should be some hesitancy about accepting 
the difficulties and responsibilities of this new réle. What is 
surprising is that the American public have so quickly res- 
ponded to the new requirements, and have given unstinting 
support in an election year to the policies, and the burdens, 
which their leaders felt necessary. They have greased the 
skids rather than applied the brake. 

The action of the House of Representatives in cutting 
over one-quarter from the funds originally authorised for 
foreign assistance might perhaps be regarded as showing 
something rather more than mere hesitancy. It showed that 
the old isolationist spirit is not dead. In fact, isolationism 
will probably not be dead till the old isolationists are dead. 
The change in America’s place in the world has taken place 
at a time when many Republicans in key positions had reached 
an age at which mental adjustments are difficult if not impos- 
sible. But if some Republican leaders showed an alarming 
irresponsibility, others showed a hopeful sense of responsi- 
bility. Three leading Presidential candidates, Dewey, 
Stassen and Vandenberg, all showed that they could leap 
beyond the periphery of the parish pump. As for Representa- 
tive Taber and his friends, it is comforting to realise that 
they are a survival from the past and that they are not 
powerful enough to capture the Republican party nor yet 
self-confident enough to split it. 

A representative from South Carolina excused some 
particularly inane remarks by declaring they did not represent 
his beliefs but were intended for his constituents of Buncombe 
County. But the House leaders cannot even excuse themselves 
by explaining that they were ‘‘ talking for Buncombe.” The 
voters in Buncombe and its kindred areas, if public opinion 
polls are reliable, are overwhelmingly behind the Marshall 
plan. Their political education has progressed remarkably. 

It is only a year ago since Secretary of State Marshall 
made his famous speech proposing that if Europe would help 
itself the United States would help Europe. The European 
Recovery Act is now in being. It is only ten years ago since 
the overwhelming majority of Americans believed firmly in 
isolation. Now they are ready.to back up with arms, not 
merely with goods, the free nations of Europe. In fact it very 
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often appears as though British and American public opinion 
have changed places during the past decade. 

Before the last war British motives were misunderstood in 
the United States to a chronic degree. It was assumed that 
no nation’s foreign policy could be based upon principle or 
moral conviction. “ You can’t want to fight for Danzig.” 
Therefore there must be something behind it. When you 
answered that there undoubtedly was a desire to live in a 
certain type of world—the four freedoms had not yet been 
formalised, but the idea existed—nobody believed you. 

The exasperation felt in Britain at the American failure to 
recognise the growing world danger of the Axis Powers, the 
mistrust and frequent distortion of British intentions by large 
sections of American opinion, the added complications which 
short-sighted American policies placed upon Britain, all have 
their counterpart now in the United States, with the réles 
reversed. 

There is a certain poetic justice in the fact that American 
motives should be misunderstood in some parts of Europe. 
The cry of “‘ Yankee Imperialism ”’ comes back as the rolling 
echo of many light-hearted charges of Imperialism hurled in 
the past at Britain. Americans complain that their purpose 
in launching the European Recovery Programme is not 
properly appreciated. People who should know better suggest 
there must be a desire to dominate Europe, or force her into 
the American orbit. They cynically dismiss the protest that 
America’s only motive is to see Europe once again a flourish- 
ing, self-respecting community. 

No government can, or should, base its foreign policy on 
pure altruism. That is a privilege reserved to its citizens in 
their private occupations. But it can, and should, base it on 
enlightened and not short-sighted self-interest. That is the 
principle behind the foreign aid programme. 

Nations often appear to suffer from an emotional lag. 
They continue disliking other nations, or other governments, 
long after the facts and circumstances justifying, or causing, 
this emotional outlook have altered. They similarly continue 
approving and supporting a country, or government, long 
after the emotional basis for such an attitude has passed away. 

With Nazi might rising like an evil fungoid from the dark 
soil of the great depression, Americans still nostalgicly 
wanted to dislike the British. Now it seems to many Ameri- 
cans that the British, confronted by a growing Red menace, 
still hanker for the good old pre-war days when Russia could 
be revered as a kind of super-democracy, and the malevolent 
feelings so satisfactory to the soul could be directed less 
hazardously to the restricted channels of hatred for General 
Franco. 
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Before the war America provided the prime example of 
the ostrich complex in world affairs. Hitler was no doubt a 
regrettable occurrence, but others could deal with him. 
Nobody can accuse America of not being fully alive to the 
menace of Russian expansion, nor of failing to realise she must 
do something about it. The ostrich complex appears to have 
swum the Atlantic and now afflicts sections of British opinion 
in their attitude towards the Soviet Union. 

Similarly there was a lurking sympathy felt in the United 
States before the war for the Germans because they were 
opposing the British. Provided things did not get out of 
hand it was mildly amusing to see the British in difficulties. 
There was something about the British which got under many 
Americans’ skin. It may have been that they were envious 
of them, of their self-confidence and assurance, and their 
unconscious habit of making others feel uncomfortably gauche. 
There is now something about the American which seems to 
get under many British skins. It may, too, be that some of us 
are envious of them, of their wealth and ebullient energy, and 
their unconscious habit of assuming that their prosperity is 
due to their own resourcefulness rather than their own 
resources. So, possibly because of this feeling of irritation, 
there is a lurking sympathy in some British quarters for the 
Russians because they act as a counterweight to the Americans. 

But no one who looks facts squarely in the face could 
imagine that there was any equation between close association 
with the United States and close association with Russia, or 
that by striking a balance between the two Britain would be 
left with greater freedom of action. The spurious detachment 
which concludes that there are faults on both sides had its 
counterpart in America before the war. The conclusion then 
reached in some quarters that the war was being fought to 
decide whether Britain or Germany should dominate Europe 
was no less foolish than the assertion now sometimes made 
that Europe is being caught between the upper and lower 
millstones of Russian and American expansionist policies. 
American objectives now, like British objectives then, are to 
see that European nations remain free and independent. No 
country linked with Russia has any real independence or 
freedom of action, while even the smallest Latin American 
country can thumb its nose at the United States with impunity. 
The answer to Molotov’s contention last May 9g that there 
was no difference to be found between American policies 
towards Canada and Mexico and Russian policies towards 
her border states is to be found in Ottawa and Mexico City— 
and in Prague and Budapest. 

Britain used to worry about American opinion. Now 
Americans worry in the same way about European opinion. 
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Congressmen who went abroad last summer returned shocked 
and amazed at the amount of mistrust and misinformation 
which existed. The distorted ideas of the Moscow radio were 
repeated by people who had no connection with the Com- 
munist Party. In the same way before the war American 
isolationists would repeat the arguments invented by Dr. 
Goebbels. Europeans may not be directly or consciously 
influenced by Russian propaganda, any more than Americans 
were directly or consciously influenced by German pro- 
paganda. But an argument once heard is apt to be remembered 
after its source has been forgotten, or to be repeated till its 
real origin has been obscured. 

One of the most exasperating aspects of pre-war American 
policy was that, through its blindness, it was causing a greater 
drain on British resources than need have been the case. 
Now America finds one of the most exasperating aspects of 
Europe’s troubles to be that some of them are exaggerated by 
faulty national policies, a bigoted adherence to Socialist 
dogma, leading to a greater demand upon American resources. 
The itch, with difficulty restrained, to force some change in 
Socialist policies is not only due to the missionary zeal of a 
people which feels it has found the right answer to material 
prosperity and individual freedom, but to the cash register 
annoyance at having to take more money out of the till than 
need have been the case. 

The list of reasons given for the European lag in post-war 
recovery by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in its 
report on the Marshall Plan started with economic nationalism 
and ended with the subversive actions of Communism. Eco- 
nomic nationalism does not mean the sturdy patriotic con- 
viction that British goods are good and British traders can 
stand on their own feet anywhere. As used in the United 
States the phrase more nearly means economic nationalisation, 
restrictions and controls. It is the policy which seems almost 
to be based on the opposite assumption, that British goods are 
poor and some form of paternal supervision is essential. The 
American Foreign Aid programme will be administered in a 
way which will encourage the breakdown of this approach 
and a return to normal trading. The Foreign Assistance Act 
requires Mr. Paul Hoffman ‘“ to maximise the use of private 
channels of trade.” 

But the subversive actions of international Communism 
are held to be far more responsible for the lag in European 
recovery than faulty national policies. This in its turn has 
led to pressure for a limitation on trade between Western 
Europe and the Russian block. Americans do not see why 
they should pour money into Europe to bring about its 
recovery, if an indirect result of that action is to strengthen 
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the iron curtain countries who are attempting to sabotage 
recovery. For that reason the Anglo-Russian trade agree- 
ment is looked upon with suspicion. ; 

The Foreign Assistance Act places precise limitation on 
West-East trade. No exports made from ECA materials can 
be sent to the iron curtain countries if similar exports are 
prohibited by the United States. At the moment this would 
not be restrictive, since American and British exports to 
Russia are very similar. The cumulative effect of a number 
of less precisely defined principles may have a more restrictive 
effect. In simple language the participating countries are 
required to pool their resources for their common good to the 
widest possible extent. They will be judged by this criterion. 
If they do not carry out this principle they cannot count upon 
continued American aid. Congress, which must vote fresh 
funds each year, will see that this principle is observed. Very 
definitely countries will not be able to export to Russia or her 
satellites goods which will be useful to Western European 
economy. The effect of this upon the Anglo-Russian trade 
treaty might be very extensive. 

If this is considered to be a piece of internal interference 
the blame should be placed on Russia and not on the United 
States. If there were a change in Russian policies the whole 
matter would be looked upon in a new light. 


Washington. 
DENYS SMITH. 


EVOLUTION AGAIN 


EvoLurioN: THE Mopern Syntuesis. By Julian Huxley, F.R.S. 
(Allen and Unwin. 255.) Dr. Huxley’s study of evolutionary trends 
and processes and of what he calls evolutionary progress is practically 
a standard work in its field, and it is correspondingly useful to have 
copies again available in the fifth impression of this important book. 


POLITICAL MAKE-BELIEVE 


There was once a King to whom there came a clever charlatan 
who said he could sell him a wonderful suit which had the special 
virtue that no one who had sold himself to the Devil by evil or 
treasonable thoughts could see it. To such the King would 
appear as a naked man, and he would thus be able to distinguish 
the loyal and virtuous, among his subjects, from such as were evil 
and treacherous. The King, believing, agreed to the charlatan’s 
price, who measured him for the suit and departed. He came 
some time later making believe to carry garments on his arm. 
The King undressed and the charlatan feigned to dress him, 
and the King feared to disclose that he knew himself to be naked 
lest his subjects believed him to have sold his soul to the Devil. 
And the courtiers about him also feared to disclose that they saw 
the King as a naked man lest the King believed them to have 
sold their souls to the Devil. 

So it went on for several days, the courtiers lavishly praising 
the King’s new clothes, some acclaiming the wondrous cut, 
others the superb sheen of the cloth, and others the sumptuous 
ornamentation, and each seizing every opportunity to belittle 
the others, but no one daring to admit that the King was naked. 

Then the King went hunting and rode naked amidst Is 
fastidiously clad lords and ladies. And they passed the hut 
of a wood-cutter, whose wife and her nine-year-old son crept to 
view the cavalcade. And the little boy cried out in a shrill and 
penetrating treble, “‘ But, Mammy, the King’s naked!” 


Old Time Fairy Tale. 


The proof of every pudding is in its eating. A nation 
truly victorious in war gains either increased territories, or 
increased security, or both. If it has gained neither, then it has 
nothing to show as a reward for its sacrifices. Whatever the 
outward semblance, it has been led not to victory but to 
defeat. 

World War I lasted 44 years and cost great sacrifices in 
blood and treasure. But we ended up with increased terri- 
tories and increased security. Germany was knocked out, 
Russia in confusion. Great as was our exhaustion, it was 
nothing like so great as in 1945. The £ could “look the 
dollar in the face,” we could relinquish rationing almost 
immediately. We accepted naval equality with the U.S.A,, 
but rejected naval inferiority, we were the leading air power, 
and the decisive réle played by our Army was admitted by 
all. There was no question of our being regarded as a third- 
class Power. Whatever the criticisms against our political 
leadership in World War I, no one can deny we won a clean- 
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cut, real, and tangible victory ; whatever the charges against 
our Generals, no one can hold them responsible for the fan- 
tastic folly with which the fruits of victory were cast away. 

World War II lasted 63 years, and ended with the loss of 
half the British Empire and the reduction of the rest to 
economic and political vassaldom to the U.S.A. The command 
of the sea, the proud heritage of Nelson, has been cast away, 
and the mastery of the air too. The contribution made by 
our Army is regarded as a very minor contribution in com- 
parison with that made by the armies of the U.S.A. and 
Russia, we are so barren of prestige that not even a South 
American Republic fears us, our food and general economic 
circumstances after ‘“‘ victory,” are worse than during the 
war, and only three years after having “‘ saved the soul of 
mankind from Hitler,’ at ruinous cost to ourselves, we are 
warned to get ready to save it all over again, this time from 
Stalin. 

To describe these as the fruits of a successful war-leadership 
isludicrous. They are the fruits of a disastrously unsuccessful 
war-leadership. Yet whereas the leadership which in World 
War I led us to real and tangible victory was rewarded by 
savage abuse, the leadership which in World War II “ saved 
the British Empire” to the tune of losing half of it, and 
ruining the rest, is rewarded by an artificial chorus of fulsome 
adulation. The explanation alike in the difference of achieve- 
ment and reward is that our World War I leadership was 
largely a military leadership. Kitchener saw in a flash that 
to make our military intervention effective would need an 
army on the Continental scale. He set himself at once to 
raise this army, and pursued a policy so fundamentally 
sound and with such tremendous “drive’’ that its impetus 
survived set-backs, the Dardanelles, the unexpected, and his 
own death, and carried us through what would have been 
otherwise an irreparable disaster, the collapse of Russia. 

No episode of World War I, even Antwerp, can compare 
in farcical ineptitude with Norway. At the close of August, 
1914, the Germans had swept through Belgium and “ impreg- 
nable ”’ Belgian fortresses such as Wavre and Namur had 
fallen like so many card-houses, the French had been forced 
to abandon their carefully fortified frontier, their position 
looked every whit as menancing as in May, 1940, the Germans 
were close to Paris, the B.E.F. had lost confidence in French 
leadership, there was ominous talk of evacuation. But there 
was no collapse of France. Kitchener went out himself, 
insisted the B.E.F. should stay in line with the French, and 
these, reeling back from unexpected disasters, were spared 
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the added shock of witnessing their British Allies marching 
off. , 

Whatever the controversies as to the Dardanelles, the 
Greek episode was infinitely worse. Hitler’s time-table for 
the attack on Russia was upset by weather conditions, not 
by our Greek campaign. A similar “ yarn” was set afoot, 
in the reverse sense, concerning the 29th Division at the 
Dardanelles, the failure to send out which “in time” was 
said to have ruined the attack. The truth is the weather 
conditions were so bad the division, had it been there, could 
not have been landed one day earlier! There was a surrender 
at Kut, but only after prolonged and desperate fighting. 
Were Singapores and Tobruks a profitable exchange for the 
old Sommes and Paschendaeles ? In World War I, the U.K. 
lost 702,410 killed, in World War II only 326,244. But if 
avoidance of casualties is the test of leadership, Maréchal 
Pétain did better than that, he lost an empire in 6 weeks for 
minimum casualties. The real explanation of the lower figures 
is the modest share taken by the British Army in World War 
II as compared with the decisive role played in World War I. 
When as in Normandy fighting was comparable with World 
War I, casualties were just as high, and even higher. More- 
over, our World War I casualties at least secured us 20 years 
of peace, our World War II casualties have secured us nothing 
but the prospect of another war. 


“In my mind’s outlook in the opening months of this Second 
World War, I did not dissent from the general view about the 
defensive . . . the human mind except when guided by extra- 
ordinary genius cannot surmount the established conclusions 
amidst which it has been reared.”—Mr. Churchill, Daily Telegraph, 
May 25, 1948. 


Mr. Churchill shows undue modesty for it was he himself 
who was the protagonist of ‘‘superior defence.” It was Mr. 
Churchill who denounced Joffre, ‘‘ No General in history had 
so great a chance. He had but to say, ‘ Let the attackers 
attack. Earth stops bullets and bullets kill men,’ Mr 
Churchill who said we ought on the West Front in 1914-18 to 
have seized every opportunity to “ force the enemy to attack,” 
Mr. Churchill who said that we should have lured the enemy into 
attacking a heavily fortified line, Mr. Churchill who apostro- 
phised the Maginot Line, “a tribute to French genius and 
patriotism,” Mr. Churchill who said there was no need for a 
powerful British Army as we had the French Army, the 
largest and most powerful in Europe. 

Mr. Churchill supported air and sea rearmament but 
remained blind, deaf and dumb to the needs of our Army. 
If, in 1918, with 60 British divisions to help her, France 
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came within an ace of being knocked out by Germany, where 
was the need for great genius to discern that France, single- 
handed, would have no chance against a new assault, con- 
ducted with the force and fury of a second and greater Luden- 
dorff? The swift debacle of Poland conveyed to him no 
warning. “‘ In the war of armies upon the ground I was under 
thrall of defensive fire-power.’’* 

The collapse of France was just as much the result of 
British blunders and deficiencies as of French. 

In the “ battle’ of Britain, we got “‘ inspiring ”’ speeches, 
but battles are not won by “inspiring’”’ speeches. Our 
fighter pilots displayed unsurpassed heroism in the “ blitz,”’ 
but there was never any real effort at invasion, nor was 
any defence against night-bombing till later in 1942. The 
Germans, had they possessed the necessary vast bomber 
fleets, could have destroyed every city in Britain despite the 
heroism of the R.A.F. 

The defensive doctrine no sooner exploded into disaster 
than we got a new doctrine, and a new series of miscaicula- 
tions. 


“The new air power was justly considered a revolutionary 
factor in all operations. Considering the comparatively small 
number of aircraft available to either side at this time, its effects 
were even exaggerated . . . justified in later years of the war when 


air strength had grown ten or twenty fold.”—Mr. Churchill, 
Daily Telegraph, May 25, 1948. 


This is wisdom after the event. At the time Mr. Churchill 
accepted the air theories unquestioningly. By August, 1940, 
it was already clear that either Hitler would attack Stalin or 
Stalin Hitler. But the General Staff plans for a large-scale 
call-up in 1941 were overruled, our main offensive effort was 
to be bombing. 

But a decision to expand our Army need not have impaired 
our air force expansion, we were only at the start of our 
industrial mobilisation, there were round a million unem- 
ployed, other millions working on non-essential industries. 
There was in our “ leadership” neither vision nor “ drive.” 
Our Army was reduced to impotence by our own leaders, 
what small forces we had available were frittered away on 
the Greek campaign, and Hitler’s attack on Russia produced 
merely another instance of British genius for miscalculation. 

At the Yalta Conference we got the crowning exhibition 
of this.” Our politicians went to Yalta and handed over 
Poland, our Ally, as a satellite State to Russia, we handed 
over Jugoslavia, which had voluntarily taken up arms on our 


* Mr. Churchill, Daily Telegraph, June 4th, 1948. 
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side, to Russia also. What “folly of the 1918 victors” 
can compare with this ? 

In World War I we had real leadership, and were led to 
real victory, in World War II we had no real leadership at 
all, our resources were squandered like water, we had leader- 
ship that was selfishly short-sighted, blindly opportunist. 
Our politicians feared above all things unpopularity, accepted 
uncritically whatever fad was temporarily popular with 
military and civilian “intellectuals,” who were themselves 
as narrow, intolerant, and prejudiced, as the “ intellectuals ” 
in other spheres. This was “ leadership ’’ which at its best 
never rose superior to self-complacent mediocrity, at its 
worst sank to an alm ost incredible depth of folly. 

Our very lives, the lives of all dear to us, may depend on 
our dissipating in time the cloud of military make-believe 
obscuring the true underlying cause of the present disastrous 
plight of the British Empire. For one more dose of the 
“leadership ’’ we had in the war against Hitler, and by the 
time the thing is over there will be nothing left of British 
cities but smouldering cinder-heaps, and of our surviving 
population but a dazed and famine-stricken mob, dependent 
for their very bread upon the charity of a victorious America— 
if there is a victorious America. 

“WATCHMAN.” 


A LOVELY NATURE BOOK 


In THe HicH Grampians. By Richard Perry. (Lindsay Drummond. 
155.) Two and a half years spent as naturalist in the Cairngorm Hills 
and the Grampians provided the raw material for this book, which 
Mr. Perry has written with his accustomed keenness of eye and directness 
of pen. Birds are observed and described with special joy—witness 
Mr. Perry’s account of his first snow bunting ; but he also writes with 
delight about animals and butterflies and woods and flowers, as well as 
about the inanimate beauties of the hills and lakes themselves. He 
deplores—and how rightly !—the depopulation which has overtaken 
this region and recounts with horror the dreadful tale of slaughter 
carried out a hundred years ago in the “interests ” of game preservation 
—a blind, selfish, stupid slaughter which destroyed entire species of 
lovely creatures. But past horrors fill few of Mr. Perty’s pages. His 
real concern is the perennial beauty of nature, the glories of sky and 
hill, and the delight of living things; and what he writes about all 
these makes his book a well of refreshment and inner peace. 


DOCTOR JOWETT 


SOME years ago an eminent Balliol man urged me to get a 
book written which would explain how the famous Master 
of Balliol, Benjamin Jowett, provided his young men with 
reserved seats in express trains to destinations of importance. 
A younger Oxford friend, to whom I once confided that I 
should myself like to write a book about Jowett, replied 
incredulously, “ What ? That dull, bogus old man!” Both 
views are typical. Both are false. 

Let me begin by recalling the essential facts of his career. 
Jowett was born in 1817 and died in 1893. He spent his 
whole life from the age of 19 to 76 as scholar, fellow, tutor, 
and finally Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Beginning from 
nothing, he ended up as a kind of Mentor-in-chief to most of 
the great Victorians, men and women alike. His best period 
was his tutorship—1842 to 1870, age 25 to 53; and the best 
part of it was the first half. He was incomparably the 
greatest educator of able young men England has ever pro- 
duced. 

In the world of learning, Jowett led the way to a new 
understanding of St. Paul; rediscovered the early Greek 
philosophers ; translated, analysed, and commented upon 
the works of Plato—an immense life-long task, superbly 
done; he did the same for Thucydides, and began it for 
Aristotle ; he was the first Oxford man to decipher the 
philosophy of Hegel. In the world of affairs he played many 
leading parts—especially in the reform of medizval Oxford 
and the reconstruction of the Indian Civil Service. It is 
worth noting, by the way, that he fell out with Gladstone 
over the method of reforming Oxford. That was in 1854. 
He believed in making people and institutions reform them- 
selves. Gladstone believed in having it done for them, and 
this view prevailed. 

Jowett’s influence became legendary in his own lifetime. 
But he is now often misrepresented as merely an ill-mannered 
old autocrat, with a squeaky voice and an exceptional 
capacity for frightening nervous young men :— 


I am the great Professor Jowett. 
What there is to know I know it, 
What I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
And I am Master of this College. 


The affectionately intended caricature has somehow acquired 
the aspect of a malicious lampoon. : 

As Jowett’s influence took possession of Balliol, an increas- 
ing number of his young men—many of them brilliant, and 
all of them hard workers—became State servants at home or 
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abroad. Some of them achieved proconsular fame. When 
Curzon went to Balliol in 1878, as his biographer says, it was 
“the obvious setting.” By the late seventies, Balliol— 
dominated by Jowett—had become “a famous nursery of 
Public men.” Curzon himself, and a little earlier Milner, 
were perhaps the greatest of its ‘‘ proconsuls.” 

But neither Milner nor Curzon, let alone the lesser men, 
who went out from Balliol into Whitehall or India or Africa 
or elsewhere, had been specifically trained by Jowett for the 
tasks they eventually performed—any more than Asquith or 
Grey were trained by him to be statesmen, Bowen or Loreburn 
to be lawyers, Gore or Lang to be ecclesiastics, Morier or 
Spring-Rice to be diplomats, Tout to be a historian, Caird 
to be a philosopher, Swinburne to be a poet, and so on ad 
libitum. 

It is wrong to think of Jowett as a kind of super-crammer 
or trainer of candidates for public service. If one analyses 
the worth-while Balliol output from 1840 to 1893, the ‘‘ Public 
men ’’—administrators at home and abroad, plus statesmen 
and diplomats—scarcely make up a quarter of it—if so much. 
A remarkably high proportion, certainly, and one that tended 
to increase. But not so high as to overshadow everything 
else. A full half of the output were scholars, historians, 
philosophers, teachers, men of letters. Churchmen, lawyers, 
landowners, and unclassifiables, make up at least another 
quarter. It looks as if the quality, which made Jowett’s 
young men count, was a universal quality. Whatever they 
did they did well. 

The question, then—if I may take a single instance—is 

t “‘ How did Jowett train Alfred Milner to be High Com- 
missioner of South Africa’’ but ‘‘ What did Jowett do to 
Milner ? ” 

Milner’s case is rather remarkable. Going up to Balliol 
in 1873, he was never one of Jowett’s pupils. Jowett had 
ceased to be tutor, and become Master, three years earlier. 
But Milner stood to him very much in the relationship of 
pupil to tutor. Here are a few fragments from a very long 
letter which he wrote to Jowett in 1882, breaking his decision 
to give up the Bar—a decision which he plainly felt himself 
obliged to justify before the Master. 


“You will ask me what I mean to do, Frankly speaking, I have 
no idea. I am rising eight and twenty and cannot afford to waste 
time. . . . There are two things. . . . I want to say .. . for feat 
you should think me light-headed. “The first i is, I am not dazzled 
by the prospect of a great political career. A man without money 

. can scarcely hope to go into Parliament. But... there are 
many useful careers outside Parliament, any one of which I person- 
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ally should prefer even to great success at the Bar. Secondly, you 
must not think that I want to escape hard work. My only idea is 
hard work, provided my heart is in it. . . . If I live, I mean to do 
you some credit yet.” 


This letter—I wish I could give more of it—shows the 
lasting force of Jowett’s personal influence. It does not 
suggest that he was an architect of empire. Does it suggest 
too strong a preoccupation with the ideal of wordly success ? 

It is essential to understand Jowett’s attitude towards 
success. The view is common that all he desired for his pupils 
was a distinguished career. It contains an element of truth. 
Jowett rightly desired his young men to make their mark. 
But the flow of Balliol successes bred envy and malice outside 
Balliol and even inside Balliol maintenance of the flow tended 
to become an objective in itself. The modern view of Jowett 
stems from this envy and reaction, beginning before we were 
born. Is it, perhaps, being kept alive by a modern error— 
our egalitarian dislike of individual merit ? 

Whatever you may think of that question, in Jowett’s 
own mind the desire to see his young men succeed sprang 
from hatred of failure. He had good reason for that hatred. 
His father had been a failure. From 12 to 19 the future 
Master of Balliol lived all by himself in lodgings, attending 
St. Paul’s School. It was a boyhood of extreme poverty and 
unimaginable loneliness, far divided from his mother, brothers 
and sisters. No doubt it forged self-reliance. But the iron 
entered into his soul—he never spoke or wrote of those days, 
and even his young Oxford contemporaries thought of him as 
Melchisedec ‘“‘ without father, without mother, and without 
descent.”” ‘‘ The greatest of evils and the worst of crimes is 
poverty.” Jowett would have seen nothing paradoxical in 
this paradox of Bernard Shaw’s. For him poverty—the 
poverty whose synonym is failure—was a sin, perhaps, 
rather than acrime. It means undeserved suffering for others. 
And it usually results from indolence of mind or spirit. 
It was indolence, therefore, that he took as his chief enemy. 
Sir Robert Morier, his best loved pupil, owed his ambassa- 
dorial career to Jowett; not because Jowett pulled strings 
or taught him diplomacy, but because—as one of his friends 
said— he had come up to Balliol a lax and imperfectly edu- 
cated fellow, but Jowett, seeing his great natural capacity, 
took him in the Long Vacation of 1848 and practically ‘ con- 
verted him’ to the doctrine of work.”’ 

The same doctrine was effectively preached to men who 
had no need to earn their living. So Walter Morrison, heir to 
a great fortune, went to Balliol from Eton in 1853, with no 
idea of doing anything but have a good time. 
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Forty years later, after Jowett’s death, Morrison wrote: 
“One day he said to me, ‘ Morrison, you are a fool. You 
must be sick of idling. . . . You have fair ability, but it is 
too late for you to do much... . But the class matters 
nothing, what does matter is the sense of power which comes 
from steady working.’ I thought the suggestion good. I was 
tired of idling.” Morrison, to his own and his friends’ amaze- 
ment, got a first in Greats. There are innumerable stories 
describing Jowett’s way with young men. Morrison’s comes 
as near as is possible to explaining how it was that he turned 
idlers into workers. 

Power ? What did he mean? Not power over others. 
Power over self, power to direct life, instead of drifting on 
currents of circumstance and emotion. “Power over self 
means power over others. Its index-mark, in the western 
world, 7s success. The lure was a cunning one. But it wasn’t 
used by a man of mere cunning. His biographer, Campbell, 
one of his earlier pupils, recalls “‘ the singular personal charm ” 
which made the thirty-year old tutor “ irresistible to a younger 
man,” his ‘‘ candour of judgment,” his “ penetrating sym- 
pathy,” his way of coming to his pupil’s aid ‘“ unasked in 
difficulties which his sagacity had divined.”’ Asquith, in 
his autobiography, recalls the unique “union of worldly 
sagacity with the most transparent simplicity of nature; 
ambition, keen and unsleeping, but entirely detached from 
self, and absorbed in the fortunes of a great institution and 
its members.” 

Asquith gives us the old man, at his best ; Campbell, the 
young one, at his better best. Both had in mind a personality 
which both remembered as unlike any other they had known. 
I will try to suggest a few further features. The humour 
that salted his seriousness. His silences. The stories of those 
dreadful silences are legion. It is not clear how far they were 
the result of shyness or abstraction, or were a deliberately 
used instrument. But it zs clear that they enhanced his 
influence, instead of diminishing it—as one would have 
expected. 

The reverse side of these silences was his exceptional power 
of throwing himself into somebody else’s position. Let me give 
two examples. First the published series of letters written, 
when he was an old sick man, to his former pupil, Lord 
Lansdowne, Viceroy of India from 1888 to 1893. I don’t 
find any “ philosophy of empire” in them. But their wise 
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pragmatic counsel, their imaginative awareness of Lansdowne’s 
day-to-day problems, are almost uncanny. 

My other example comes from two unpublished letters to 
a schoolboy cousin, Sidney Irwin, written when Jowett was 
in his early forties. They warn the lad against schoolboy 
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immorality ; and urge him to “ make himself a good cric- 
keter ’’ and gain the respect of the other boys “in this way 
as well as in books.” “As to your work,” he wrote, “ you 
should always do everything as well as you can... . But 
don’t try to do too much. . . . The real effort is to do well 
without spending a long time at your books.”’ 

Here is a hint of Jowett’s secret. At the busiest, most 
creative, point in his life he has time to write to a young boy, 
of no talent, long, wise, tactful, cherished letters, which rebuked 
their own writer. He had never tried to make himself a 
cricketer ; he had always spent a long time at his books. 

Jowett never played any game, never learned to dance, 
never acquired any vice. Campbell says that he once con- 
fessed to smoking a cigarette—‘‘ abroad” and “in the 
company of a lady’ whom he refused to name. He never 
made love. There is some unpublished evidence that he once 
thought of a particular woman as a possible wife. Fortunately 
it came to nothing. Marriage would have impaired that 
unique ‘‘ devotion to his pupils” which made him great and 
his pupils worth while. He had an immense capacity for 
friendship. He collected friends; writing lists of their 
names in his notebooks. Loyalty to a single person would 
have stopped that kind of collective, passionate, attachment. 
It would have killed the tutor of genius. 

The devotion, the charm, the formidability, the learning, 
the doctrine of work, the clear-sighted reasoning, the loathing 
of failure, the mixture of sagacity and innocence and ambition 
—if we add these qualities up and put them at Jowett’s 
unique moment of opportunity, have we not sufficiently 
explained him ? 

No. Something vital is missing. A acimoge 14 of adminis- 
tration ? He had none, beyond the truism that the ruler is 
the servant. A philosophy of liberal imperialism? He had 
none. He was a mere amateur, now inclining to a paternal 
government of backward peoples by combined European 
nations, now desiring the annexation of Egypt because the 
“greater India’ of Africa must sooner or later be a British 
possession. 

What is missing from our picture of the man is his religious 
faith. It used to be said that Jowett gnashed his teeth when 
he saw his undergraduates filing into Chapel. Asquith puts 
this legend where it belongs. But Asquith omits to say—and 
perhaps never knew—that Jowett all his life earnestly believed 
in a personal God and in the validity of Christ’s teaching 
about God. He lived his own life and made other men live 
their lives, according to the Parable of the talents. This fact 
makes the exact complexion of his temporal opinions relatively 
unimportant. “In the essentials of his personality and of his 
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convictions ’’—wrote Asquith—‘ he had not undergone any 
fundamental change. He had never been an iconoclast, or a 
pioneer, or propagandist of revolutionary dogmas and ideals, 
Even his political Liberalism had always been of a temperate 
and semi-sceptical kind, and no man was by nature and habit 
of thought more repelled by what his friend Tennyson called 
the ‘ falsehood of extremes.’ ”’ 

Jowett would have very much liked to hear that said of 
his attitude to worldly affairs. But inwardly he did obey an 
extreme call. Not very many men in human history have 
bettered him in that obedience, or in its practical conse- 
quences. 

GEOFFREY FABER. 


DOCTOR BENES AND COMMUNISM 


In 1939 Doctor Benes wrote a book. It was called 
Democracy : To-day and To-morrow. In it he said what he 
thought about Communism. 


A considerable share in the downfall of post-war democracies 
must be ascribed to Communism with its whole theory and practice 
and its practical political activity since the war. I cannot accept 
Communism in its fundamental, political and philosophical theses. 
In this sense the Communist system is also totalitarian and is also 
a one-party system which does not permit the individual liberty, 
freedom of conviction, of press, and of assembly, as we know it 
from the liberal democratic system. In certain sections of its 
political practice it uses in a large degree the methods and means 
which the other authoritarian regimes use, and is, therefore, nearet 
to Fascism and National Socialism. But also in theory, there are 
certain Communistic theses which are identical with the theses of 
the authoritarian systems and philosophies. In principle, therefore, 
my criticism as to the question of the relation between Communism 
and democracy is the same as that of Fascism and National Socialism. 


There is no doubt that Dr. Benes knew what he was writing 
about and knows now that the democracy he cared so much 
for is killed in his own country. 
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HALLE AND HIS REVOLUTION 


THE tendency for displaced persons to find refuge in hospitable 
Britain after some violent disturbance in Europe, after war 
or political or religious persecution, is a very old one. It was 
to be seen as early as the 17th century when, with the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes granted just 350 years 
ago, Huguenots swarmed into our country to bring leaders 
and men skilled in the arts; men who proved to the lands 
that banished them that persecution does not pay. No 
matter what example is studied, hospitality was repaid to 
Britain—‘‘ the world’s asylum,” as Samuel Smiles put it— 
in subsequent advances in the arts or sciences in which 
history repeats itself right up to these post-war years (Mr. 
Churchill has reminded us of new industries founded and 
technical science here going ahead of Germany because of 
refugee scholars and scientists). With the French Revolution 
of 1848 came another instance of this repercussion of 
disturbances in Europe. George Bontemps, disciple of 
Guinand pére, father of the optical glass industry, came 
to the Midlands to bring inestimable benefit to one 
section of our community. And then, as second example, 
this time in the arts, there was Charles Hallé in 1848, looking 
down from his window on to the barricades thrown across a 
Paris street, deciding that his musical life in that city had 
come to an end, and then taking the step which afterwards 
he himself called the ‘‘ epoch-making ” event in his life. 
Hallé had come to the crossroads: the sign pointed back 
to Paris and forward to London and Manchester in that 
journey of a century ago which is far more worthy of cele- 
bration than a mere date of birth or death. 

Hallé’s influence on British music, together with the birth 
of a great orchestra which rose to front rank under the batons 
of Frederick Cowen, Hans Richter, Hamilton Harty and 
John Barbirolli, may be said to be pivoted on that point. 
Before 1848 he had started what he hoped would have 
developed into a regular series of Paris concerts. But this 
initial period was of a Hallé not very sure of himself, a budding 
pianist simply turned down by Chopin when granted an 
audition as prospective pupil. This is not to say that Hallé 
was unhappy in years when there was much music but little 
money. In a decade before the revolution in his life (in a 
double sense), he had a number of felicitous contacts and 
friendships. To his poor lodgings in the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette came such boon companions as Stephen Heller, 
who was a correspondent of Schumann as. well as fellow- 
pianist with whom Hallé spent so many hours playing works 
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of Schubert and Beethoven arranged as piano duets. And 
there were informal “ musical evenings’ in better rooms in 
the Rue d’Amsterdam and later still in the Rue Lafitte: 
evenings with Heller, Berlioz, Batta the cellist, Delsarte the 
tenor, and with Heinrich Heine, to begin long discussions 
as an antidote to too much music, with Richard Wagner, 
also in Paris applying unsuccessfully for a job in the chorus 
of some minor Paris theatre. Though Hallé would become 
irritated at times, or despondent when he could not get a 
single note (a musical one) from the gloomy, taciturn Paganini, 
who was holding silent séance in a music shop in the Passage 
de l’Opéra, he could look back on those Paris years of intel- 
lectual enjoyment with friends such as Dumas #éve, Lamartine, 
Ingres, Liszt and Meyerbeer. Moreover, his pupils and his 
means gradually increased. By 1847 he entered on a scheme 
for concerts at the Salle du Conservatoire, concerts more 
ambitious than his early efforts at the Salle Erard. 

Only two concerts had been given when the Revolution 
broke out with a disruption which so sharply cut across 
Charles Hallé’s life. People besieged his house to get their 
money back on the remaining concert tickets ; his pupils, on 
the other hand, had vanished quickly, except for one old 
Englishman. There were the usual incidents of an artist 
caught by such disruption. Hallé joined the crowds on the 
boulevards ; saw a woman and child fall to a volley from 
soldiers on the Rue Basse des Remparts; yet suffered little 
discomfort himself apart from having to provide the insur- 
gents with wine, since he had no arms to give them when 
they “called” at his house. But Hallé could see little hope 
for the future where an intellectual was concerned. 

In deciding that his musical career in Paris was at an end, 
that he might find refuge in England, Charles Hallé must 
have experienced mixed feelings having regard to a previous 
visit he had paid over here. In 1843 he had “a very unsatis- 
factory acquaintance’ with England—or so he wrote at 
one point in his Diary. He came over unannounced, in the 
middle of the season. He received an invitation to play at 
the last concert of the Philharmonic Society, but he did not 
accept since he was asked to play a concerto composed by 
one of the Philharmonic directors. After eight weeks he 
returned to Paris “ firmly resolved to shun England for ever,” 
firmly convinced that first impressions were everything. 
And yet, one must allow for the temperament of an artist. 
In face of all his apparent displeasure he records on one 
page how he enjoyed a Philharmonic party at Richmond, 

ow he relished his visit to Count d’Orsay, his meeting with 
Lady Blessington there, and with Prince Louis Napoleon— 
the man who a year previously had walked out of his prison 
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fortress of Ham in broad daylight, disguised as a workman 
and carrying a ladder on his shoulder. 

In the face of all this desire to make Paris his home, 
Hallé took the road to success, to arrive in Manchester in 
the summer of 1848 simply because he was uprooted. The 
Revolution seemed an ill wind; but it transformed him 
from a rather obscure piano teacher to one whose name is 
for ever remembered in the world of music. Immediately 
he arrived he found a different story from his previous venture 
over here. He met his beloved Hector Berlioz, who was 
conducting opera at Drury Lane between periods of worrying 
over the bankruptcy of Jullien, the agent who had made his 
contracts. Very soon Hallé was also offered engagements : 
at Covent Garden, for example, where he was invited to play 
his favourite Beethoven E flat Concerto; and then at the 
Musical Union chamber music concerts sponsored by John 
Ella. At these concerts Hallé surprised the sponsors by 
playing Beethoven sonatas in public—an innovation in days 
when such music was only for private practice. Although, 
as we appreciate to-day, Hallé was never to become an 
eminent pianist, it was his playing which first won him a 
place rather than such letters of introduction as those to 
Brougham, who told him that music was not in his line, or to 
Cobden, who, in his exaggerated manner, said he had never 
been able to distinguish ‘‘ God Save the Queen ”’ from any 
other tune! Hallé seemed to be establishing himself in 
London, to play in such salons as that of the Chevalier de 
Bunsen, to get more and more pupils, when suddenly there 
came another and final move, this time to Manchester, since 
a friend persuaded him that Manchester was “ripe to be 
taken in hand.” 

From that chance persuasion just a century ago the 
northern city owes much. Hallé was well received, with the 
northerner’s traditional hospitality in evidence even then, 
with invitations to dinner parties, with a spate of pupils 
flowing to him. But since it was the orchestra which was to 
prove Hallé’s life, his raison d’étre, it was the contact with 
“The Gentlemen’s Concerts,” where Hallé again played his 
favourite Beethoven E flat Concerto, which proved such an 
eventful occasion. In the 1848-49 season, Hallé tried out 
six chamber concerts, but the attendance was poor—proof 
enough that Hallé educated the Manchester public where 
music was involved. He tried again with another series ; 
the audience had grown and he gained confidence. 1849 saw 
him accept the conductorship of the Gentlemen’s Concerts, 
while a year later he founded the St. Cecilia Society for 
choral works after he had been profoundly affected by Jenny 
Lind’s appearance in Manchester. Over the orchestra he 
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now assumed greater influence: he moved the double bases 
from an “‘ absurd ’’ position in front, and was just as assured 
with his baton as was his contemporary leader in choral 
work, Sir Joseph Barnby, who would pull up the basses 
hurrying through the Judas Maccabaeus line (‘‘ And grant 
a leader bold and brave. .. .”) with: “I dare say you are 
bold and brave, but I’m your leader and you must follow 
me!” Hallé did not hesitate to entice musicians from 
London in making “the cultivation of orchestral music in 
Manchester my chief delight’ as he acknowledged later, 
And despite a number of London engagements and piano 
recitals in various towns, it was Manchester which kept him. 

The coming of centenaries, as Aldous Huxley reminds us, 
is an occasion for reviewing in the light of to-day those 
contributions made by eminent men, an occasion for re- 
assessment. In 1948 we see how little it matters on what 
particular day Charles Hallé was born, and how a century of 
Manchester’s musical life began when Hallé, by a strange 
whim of fortune, was transplanted from Paris to Manchester. 
A fuller orchestra was whipped into shape after the Art 
Treasures Exhibition of 1856 had roused Hallé to gather 
together instrumentalists from various parts of Europe, and 
then boldly deciding to retain the whole orchestra to give 
thirty concerts despite financial loss at first and a later profit 
so small that Hallé received ten brand-new threepenny bits 
as his share. Hallé chose the north for his venue by mere 
chance ; his name is now perpetuated in an orchestra back 
to high esteem as if in celebration of his arrival in the summer 
of 1848. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


AN EYE FOR BEAUTY 
THe NintH Wave. By Geoffrey Johnson. (Harrap. 65.) An eye 
for the beauty and wonder too often disregarded and a pen which can 
catch their quality in a phrase are among the poet’s gifts possessed by 
Mr. Johnson. In the present slender volume his lyric sense is at its 


best when describing the endless variety of nature; but he can also. 


play on the romantic stop and, what cuts deeper, by refusing to allow 
his own soul to withdraw the shaft of love with which life wounds 
us all, he summons others as well as himself to the fight against “ easy 
surrender, comfort, death ” which is one of the hardest spiritual battles 
of our age. 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


IsADORA DUNCAN was the only dancer of her time, or indeed 
of any other time, to have a profound influence on the poets, 
sculptors, painters and philosophers of all countries in Europe 
from Bordeaux to Moscow. She never danced in Spain and 
she had no success in England : she was an American of Irish 
origin and, like many others of the same origin, she disliked 
the English, but I think that dislike might have been over- 
come, had she met here with the same appreciation as was 
given to her on the Continent. 

Her father was a Greek scholar, and his love of the Periclean 
age must have been so great that not only did he communi- 
cate this love to his daughter, but her actual physical beauty 
was on the lines of the sculpture of that glorious age. She 
’ was in fact a sort of reincarnation of a Pheidian goddess. 
No one else has ever been able to drape herself in tunics so 
that the crinkly folds outline the form, just as we see them in 
the Elgin marbles. I have always thought that Greek 
sculptors must have watched the draped female athletes 
contesting in the Olympic Games ; the tunics becoming wet 
with sweat under the Athenian sun would cling to the salients 
of the body and so produce the effects which we so much 
admire—perhaps even the tunics were wrung out in water, 
twisted and dried in the sun, and then worn again for further 
contests. 

But the art of Isadora was something much more than a 
mere reconstruction of ancient Greek art: she wanted, I 
think, to bring the great elemental forces of nature into the 
theatre, so that you forgot that you were indoors, in a stuffy 
atmosphere, looking at scenery lit by artificial light. She 
used, as a background, loose hanging curtains of a neutral 
colour which could, with a little imagination, be turned into 
the columns of a Greek Temple, through which you saw the 
storms of Mount Olympus, or the Greek fleet in the Bay of 
Salamis, or Nausikaa appearing to the Shipwrecked Odysseus, 
or the combats between the Amazons and the Lapithe or the 
orgies of the Bacche and in fact anything which her dances 
suggested. 

Like all dancers who create new forms of dancing or who 
revive forms which have not been in use for many centuries, 
She had to create a new technique. First of all she had to- 
evolve a system of physical training which would lead to the 
Greek ideal of bodily ahaa and then to invent new 
principles of gesture. Thus it was that by the time she had 
teached the highest technical point of her art, her physical 
perfections were slightly on the wane. 

When first she came to Europe she gave exhibitions of her 
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dances in artists’ studios—the studios of Watts and Burne 
Jones in London and Rodin and Albert Besnard in Paris, 
She received plenty of compliments but these don’t go far 
towards keeping the wolf from the door: among these 
audiences no one seems to have spotted an artist of rare talent. 
It was only when she became the mistress of a millionaire and 
could dispose of considerable sums of money that she was 
able to break down the wall of prejudice which stands firm 
in every generation to render null and void the efforts of 
genius. It is sad to think that so many great actresses and 
dancers have to have recourse to these auxiliary methods 
which thus bring the noblest of arts into disrepute. 

With her new found wealth Isadora hired the Chatelet 
Theatre in Paris and Colonne’s magnificent orchestra to 
accompany her. Those of us who had the luck to see her 
during that wonderful season can never forget it. The first 
half of her programme was composed of dances illustrating 
the ballet music of Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride and the 
second half the dances of Iphigenie en Aulide; during the 
interval the orchestra played Bach’s B minor flute suite. I 
may say with truth that after seeing some of these per- 
formances the whole of my artistic life was changed, and I 
shall ever feel grateful to this artist for having thrown wide 
open the gates of the Elysian Fields and given to me a glimpse 
of beauty which neither time nor the changes of fashion can 
ever efface. 

During her programme she gave us dances which were 
expressive of nearly every human emotion—such as a terri- 
fying war dance (la danse des Scythes), occupation dances 
such as la danse du ballon and les osselets (knucklebones), one 
of the most beautiful dances ever invented, a wild bacchanal, 
as well as a host of lyrical dances of exquisite grace and fan- 
tasy. Throughout the two hours she was alone on the stage 
and never once was there a dull moment and never once did 
she present the audience with any awkward foreshortening 
or ungainly transition. 

After this first Chatelet season her reputation was made 
and she toured Europe, sometimes alone and sometimes 
accompanied by her six pupils whom she picked up here, 
there and everywhere and gradually formed into an excellent 
ensemble. 

At that time I was a student in Paris and by a stroke of 
luck obtained a letter of introduction to Isadora. I turned 
up one day at her gymnasium at Meudon: it happened to 
be her birthday and she was giving a sort of reception to 
newspaper critics. Alas! I was somewhat disappointed 
during this visit—she talked French with a dreadful American 
accent, she lapped up the fulsome compliments that were 
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levelled at her without a trace of humour and, worst crime of 
all, she took very little account of me personally. I refused 
however, to let this disillusionment take root : I rushed back 
to the Chatelet, secured a seat in the upper gallery, and 
found to my delight that Isadora, the artist, was as rare and 
wonderful as ever. 

After a career of many ups and downs—after tasting of 
the love of many men, some rich, some handsome and some 
clever—after a friendship with the great Eleonora Duse, she 
was visited by an appalling tragedy. Her beautiful children, 
in charge of a well-trusted governess, were sent to spend the 
afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne—the chauffeur parked the 
car, in which they were, alongside the river Seine and went 
off to speak with a friend, leaving his brakes insufficiently 
blocked ; the car slowly slid down an incline, toppled over 
into the river and the children were drowned. Isadora never 
got over this bereavement. 

I last saw her after the 1914-18 war in a final performance 
at the old Trocadero: she kept the stage in a sort of half 
light, but even this was not sufficient to hide the fact that she 
had become a mountain of flesh. I think that great Zeus 
himself must have been shocked at the deterioration of his 
high priestess and therefore sent violent death to her rescue. 

After the loss of her own children, Isadora adopted her six 
pupils as her daughters—one of them, Lisa Duncan, has 
practised ever since in Paris and has earned a very fair 
reputation. In her prime she had a most beautiful figure 
and some of her creations are worthy to rank with those of her 
great foster mother. 

Isadora has one other claim to fame and that is her 
autobiography which is as interesting and vital as that of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. Her life story is told with un- 
sparing frankness and many of the episodes are related with 
spicy humour: it was a life full of incident and pathos, 
successes and rebuffs, and as there is no attempt at white- 
washing facts or gilding intentions, it is a book which should 
help all others, who come after, to live. 

In this country Isadora has had many enemies, drawn 
chiefly from ballet dancers or enthusiasts of the ballet: her 
style of dancing has been called ‘‘ Duncanism’”’ and she has 
been accused of lacking technique. There have been feeble 
imitators of her style in England, one of whom met with 
much undeserved success, thus irritating all true lovers of 
good dancing. The truth is that her technique suited per- 
fectly her style of dancing and we know her remarks about 
Pavlova whom she went to see doing her exercises, “ tor- 
turing her body and obliging it to do what no body was ever 
meant to do.’ It has been claimed by the balletomanes that 
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ballet training is essential to all forms of dancing, but a 
ballet-trained body is not suitable for classic dancing—(by 
the way ballet dancing is often wrongly called classical for it 
was invented plumb in the middle of the romantic movement 
of the early 19th century and is essentially a romantic art), 
Women ballet dancers have nearly always arms and necks 
that are too thin; ballet shoes, with their reinforced toes, 
are very ugly and the point position throws the calf muscle 
right out of place and the convex line of the instep is pro- 
longed by the toes so that the whole weight of the body 
reposes on a weak and unclassical curve. Then the huge 
rounded thighs of the men dancers, compared with their 
somewhat under-developed torsos, give them a semi-feminine 
look which is most unpleasant and which is enhanced when 
they smile like prima donnas. 

These criticisms of the ballet do not mean that I am 
not &@ ma facon a ballet fan. What hours of enjoyment 
I owe to Adeline Genée, Pavlova, Karsarvina, Nijinsky, 
Massine, Wiosikowski and last but not least the exquisite 
Margot Fonteyn, and what masterpieces are the ballets 
of Petrouchka, the Boutique Fantasque, Les Danses du 
Prince Igor and a host of others. At its best, the ballet 
is comparable to the art of Watteau, Lancret, Pater and 
Fragonard and that, surely, is a very high standard; but 
Isadora at her best was comparable to Pheidias. Surely there 
is room in the world for every form of dancing, just as we 
need for the good of our souls all forms of poetry. Let us do 
full honour to the ballet and let us be thankful for the 
immense progress that has been made in this branch of the 
art by the Sadlers Wells Company under the inspired direction 
of Ninette de Valois, but do not let us assume that the ballet 
is the alpha and omega of all dancing. 

Isadora was wise in choosing Gluck as her principal 
musician, for more than any other musician he caused immortal 
Greece to flower again. There are those who think that 
Isadora was a flash in the pan or rather that she shot through 
the firmament of art like a brilliant meteor, that she was in 
fact a shooting star, bright and ephemeral, rather than a 
fixed star destined to twinkle through all eternity. There 
are others, however (and I am one of them), who think that 
the art of Isadora contained the basic principles of emotional 
or religious dancing that have existed since the world began, 
and that, though there cannot be another Isadora, her lessons 
will bear fruit to the end of time. 


LYTTON. 


ESCORT DUTY 


AN ammunition boot was lowered through the ‘“ door”’ at 
the other end of my bivouac. It was eleven o’clock of a 
bitterly cold March morning in Iraq, the year was 1943, 
and I was lying on my low camp-bed completely surrounded 
by blankets and coats. My “ bivy” was stretched almost 
flat across a hole in the sand, and only rocks, pegs and more 
sand held it in place. The hole was six feet by three and 
about six feet deep. To make more room for my kit, I had 
tunnelled in one part, and the foot of my camp-bed was 
thrust into a little cavern. My feet were not the only occu- 
pants of this place; their every movement was contested 
by a cat of unbelievable scrawniness, who had elected to 
have her kittens there two nights previously. The war had 
been going on for years, and such trifles as this no longer 
worried people. My bivouac was in the middle of the officers’ 
lines, and, were one to emerge through the hole, one saw 
here and there evidences of dwellings similar to mine. From 
them arose occasionally figures clad in coats of animal skins ; 
they would saunter a few yards, their corduroy trousers and 
brown suéde shoes showing momentarily at each step, and 
would suddenly disappear down a hole to join some other 
troglodyte. These were the officers of a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, for the most part country gentlemen or their sons, 
hard living, far right of the Tories insofar as politics interested 
them at all, nearly all hand-picked by the regimental “ caucus” 
sitting back in the Club in Piccadilly; and experienced 
fighters, too, for this regiment had at that time seen as much 
fighting in Africa and Burma as any other in the Army. 

The boot shifted clumsily to the right, its partner was 
lowered gingerly past it to the next step, and gradually the 
shivering figure of my servant, the Somerset-born Simpkins, 
squeezed itself into the opposite end of my home. 

“Colonel wants to see you, Sir,” he said. 

A wave of panic surged under my ribs, and I sat upright, 
drawing my feet up with a speed which brought angry 
protests from the tunnel. Not all my twenty-seven years, 
my expensive education or my war-time experiences could 
prevent me from reviewing rapidly my misdeeds and 
omissions of the past few days. 

“O God,” I said, “do you know why ? ” 

‘No, Sir; the Adjutant said to go immediately.” 

Simpkins’ limbs jerkily removed themselves backwards 
up the steps, leaving little cataracts of sand running down 
to the bottom. I followed up shortly after, and trudged 
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through the sand, morosely eyeing the remains of the great 
aqueduct two hundred yards away. I was not one of the 
hand-picked officers, having only joined the Regiment a 
few months previously, to replace someone lost in Burma, 
I had only just been granted the privilege of wearing the 
Regimental badge, and I was still “ walking delicately,” 
like a cat on hot bricks. The wind from the Caucasus swept 
down across the site of Eden, and buffeted what Jenghis 
Khan and time had left of the aqueduct. It shrilled in anger, 
and shore through my British warm. I stepped down into 
the comparative warmth and stillness of the Colonel’s tent, 
stood to attention, saluted into the semi-darkness, and took 
one pace forward. 


* * * * 


The gigantic figure seated behind the table stirred. A 
whole flock of sheep and goats must have perished to make 
that coat. A brown, mittened hand placed a monocle the 
size of a serviette ring into one eye. The quiet, cultured 
voice addressed me. 

“Captain Bromsgrove, here is the Intelligence Officer 
from the Division. He has some work for you.” 

My eyes shifted to a hitherto unnoticed figure standing 
to one side. It was dressed in a rather shabby macintosh, of 
the ‘‘ issue’ type, and a flattish peaked cap, conversationally 
known as a “ cheese-cutter,” adorned its head. Although 
the Colonel had spoken with perfect courtesy, I felt at once 
that he had taken the other’s measure completely. It was 
evident that I was not in trouble. An immense wave of 
relief surged through me, and I turned to listen. 

He spoke in jerks, and too quickly. Two German spies 
were held by us in Baghdad; one was an archeologist, a 
fanatical Nazi, and a leading agitator. The other was the 
Jew who had betrayed him. Iraq was too dangerous a place 
to hold them, and they must be got to Palestine across 
hundreds of miles of desert. They must not be allowed to 
see each other, or the Nazi would certainly try to kill the 
Jew with his hands and teeth or with anything that lay handy. 
Since they were soon to die anyway, it did not matter much 
if they got shot or killed en route. But if either of them 
escaped, I was to be court-martialled. I could have up to 
ten American 10-ton lorries, with steel bodies, and as many 
men as I liked to act as escort. 

A short silence fell. The Adjutant stepped into the 
half-light. “‘ Well?” he asked. 

‘I should like two lorries, four drivers and four men 
from the Regiment, please, sir,’’ I said. 
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The Colonel’s face relaxed, and his monocle fell to his 
chest. M.I. opened his mouth to speak, but the Colonel 
silenced him with one uplifted finger. 

“It’s his responsibility, not yours,” he said. 

I withdrew formally, turned and ran for the aqueduct. 
British warm and all, I doubled up the embankment, slithered 
down the other side, sprinted across the dried bed, up the 
far bank to the top, and there stood with heaving chest and 
tingling limbs, straining my eyes away, away to the West, 
where lay the green fields and the flowery brooks of the 
Promised Land. 


* * * * 


The two huge steel lorries arrived that afternoon. The 
four drivers were all experts, long-distance men from England. 
I can remember the names and faces of each. one of them to 
this day. Two of them had made the trip to Palestine before. 
They had not the faintest idea of what they were in for. 
These things I was told in two minutes, as they non- 
chalantly stretched their cramped limbs before me. My 
men were there already, with a surprisingly large dump of 
bedding, rations, petrol and weapons. Sgt. Brown was the 
Provost Sergeant. He had won the M.M. at Sidi Rezegh 
and looked the part. He had the “regular N.C.O.’s” 
appearance ; he might at that moment have joined Welling- 
ton’s, Roberts’ or Allenby’s men, and not seemed out of 
place. He was my mainstay all through. L/Cpl. Homes 
was also in the Regimental Police—he had a straight back 
and grizzled hair ; an old-fashioned but very smart cavalry 
cap crowned his brick-red face. No flies on him. Trooper 
Simpkins was a trifle abashed, having recently received the 
rough edge of my tongue. He had allowed my sponge, a 
thing the size of a football and only lately purchased for 
two pounds, to be whisked off by the wind in the direction 
of Babylon. But he was there, with a tommy-gun slung 
easily over his broad shoulders, ‘‘ ready and willing ’’ to do 
what he could. The fourth man must have been fairly good ; 
had he been a nuisance, he would have impressed himself 
on my mind. He was called Clarke. 

They all gathered round, and I told them what was 
doing, and my own little plan. The Jew was to go in the 
back of the leading lorry, with two drivers in front, and 
Homes and Clarke sitting with their backs to the tailboard, 
facing him. Since the body of each lorry was covered with 
a strong canvas screen, securely tied down, this seemed 
pretty fool-proof. The archeologist was to travel in the 
back of the rear lorry, accompanied by Sgt. Brown, 
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Simpkins and one driver. The other driver and I were to 
be in front. This I reckoned to be the best place for me 
from which to control the two lorries, and I wanted to be 
near the Nazi if he tried to escape or if there was a rescue 
attempt. (My chief fear was that he would make a dash 
for the rear of the lorry, that the escort would open on him 
with two tommy-guns and a rifle, and that the driver and I, 
sitting in the front, would be riddled.) We would start at 
dawn the next day, and drive non-stop, except for three 
meals, to our destination just west of Jerusalem. The drivers 
were to sleep when not at the wheel; the regimental party 
was not to sleep at all. I reckoned the journey would take 
thirty-two hours. The issuing of these orders caused several 
low whistles and muttered oaths. Sgt. Brown curled the 
corners of his mouth a bit at this, but made no comment, 
We got into our lorries, and in the gathering gloom drove 
to Baghdad. 


* * * * 


The spies were held, surprisingly enough, in a house in 
the main street. I had passed it on foot, in a gharry or ina 
car hundreds of times, but had never distinguished it from 
its neighbours. At the porch, however, stood a sentry, an 
old soldier of the King’s Dragoon Guards. He grinned 
when he saw our badges, and at once struck up an easy 
conversation with my men. Inside, the house had been 
cunningly converted into a prison, and sentries_ bristling 
with arms moved to and fro. I saw my party settled in, 
arranged for breakfast at 5 a.m., gave each one a direct 
order not to touch any liquor that night, and made my way 
to the officers’ mess next door, followed by a heavily-laden 
Simpkins. 

The mess was in the process of moving, and in the general 
chaos my entry was unremarked. Piles of plates were all 
- over the floor; canvas chairs, rolled up in their bags lay 
stretched on the table, and the remains of ancient magazines 
littered everywhere. A baffled-looking officer came into the 
room, and this was another great stroke of luck. John was 
an exact contemporary of mine at Trinity, and we recognised 
each other at once. He was in charge of the prison, and we 
sat down together on the dirty floor and talked about my 
journey. He told me he had had the Nazi in this wretched 
hole for four months, but in spite of repeated interrogations 
the man had remained silent. Every day he had done physical 
exercises in his cell, and his faculties were unimpaired. 

“He is a known murderer,” said John, ‘‘ and should he 
escape, there will be the devil and all to pay.” 

At last, having said all, we rose. 
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“Come upstairs,” my host said, ‘and meet the rest. 
They are all mad, being in the Intelligence Corps, but put a 
bold front on it. There will be a meal of sorts soon.”’ 

My neighbour at supper had but recently risen from his 
afternoon nap. His hair was tousled, his face was lined 
with sleep-marks, and the peculiar aroma engendered by 
direct contact with Army blankets surrounded him. He asked 
me abruptly what languages I spoke; the plain inference 
was that I spoke none. Forgetting John’s advice, I replied 
moderately that I spoke some English, a little French and 
schoolboy Latin. The answer appearing to confirm his 
suspicions, he snorted, shrugged his shoulders, turned away 
and did not address me again. 


* * * * 


I saw my prisoners for the first time at 6 a.m. next 
morning. They were led out separately into the bitter cold 
morning, hurried across the pavement and the tailboards 
were swung upwards and clanged shut behind them. The 
Jew came first, and his very appearance raised contempt 
all round him. Here were the shifty eyes and the cringing 
body of the Central European ghetto, a traitor to both sides, 


a convicted spy, a very Judas. He was bundled into the 


lorry and Homes threw him a blanket; he crawled to the 
front of the body, shrouded himself inside this inadequate 
covering, pulled down his black hat almost to his eyebrows, 
and was still. 

When the archeologist came out, [had a qualm. Here was 
the villain of the piece, and he looked the part. He was no 
more than 5 feet 4 inches tall, but very broad across the 
shoulders. His arms were disproportionately long, and his 
hands had squeezed the life out of at least one weaker man. 
He had a high forehead, and was almost bald. He stood 
at the rear of the lorry for a moment looking coldly up at 
Simpkins, who was squinting at him down the sights of his 
tommy-gun from his seat inside the body. Sgt. Brown 
touched him, and, spurning the use of footholds, he clam- 
bered into the lorry with incredible speed. He gave an im- 
pression of great power, under perfect control. I went back 
into the prison, signed receipts for two human bodies, their 
clothes and small personal belongings, said goodbye and 
thank you to John, and we drove away. 


* * * * 


I had read the Seven Pillars of Wisdom before the war, 
and in the face of page after page of descriptions of desert 
scenery, my resolution had wilted. I read it again this year, 
and, now that I know that part of the world a little, the 
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painstaking work of the writer brought back to my mind 
a hundred different desert scenes already long forgotten. 
If you have never seen it with your own eyes, you cannot 
really believe ; of what use to tell a dweller in a green land 
that the colours of the desert are yellow, red, black, orange 
or white ? How can the people of a little island really imagine 
a straight road for three hundred miles, with desert three 
hundred miles away to each side, and the horizon often 
thirty miles away ? The uneven tarmac road comes up over 
the edge of the world, and is sucked towards you. At its 
farthest it is a pin-point ; which develops into an isosceles 
triangle unbelievably attenuated ; its sides flash past the 
outside rims of the lorry’s wheels; and behind the rear 
wheels, as soon as they are gone, the tarmac narrows away 
again to infinity, spurred on by the roaring, screaming tyres. 
Is the road moving beneath the revolving but static wheels ? 
Or is the earth really still, while the two lorries race across 
its belly, like fleas moving to a new pasture ? 

Twenty miles past Habbaniyah we stopped to change 
drivers and got out in relays to stretch our legs. The Jew 
jumped from the top of the tailboard and his legs crumpled 
as he landed on the road. He stood in the diminishing 
shadow of the lorry, and eyed the ground. When his turn 
came, the Nazi jumped neatly to the ground from the 5-foot 
height, strode ten paces out into the desert and swept the 
shimmering horizon with his hard blue eyes. I am sure 
that had one single nomad going about his ordinary business 
showed above the mirage, the archeologist would have gone 
down there and then riddled with bullets. Nothing stirred, 
and we resumed our journey. 

We had our evening meal in silence, most of us staying 
inside the lorries, for the bitter night wind was blowing 
again. The desert here was a mass of broken unprofitable 
stones, about knee high. Of the great warriors of antiquity, 
I think only Chosroes invaded Syria along this route; as 
he was up against Belisarius, little enough came of his strategy. 
The oil pipe-line runs close to the road here, and is a story 
in itself. The evening star looked tranquilly down from a 
western sky of light blue; the backs at Cambridge would 
be a mass of crocus now. The night reared up behind and 
hung over us. We drove fast towards the last traces of 
sunset, but for all our speed and our bright headlights, the 
darkness engulfed us and the yellow sand was turned to black 
before our straining eyes. 


* * * * 


One of the drivers cracked during the night. He was 
the more difficult to handle because he felt the lapse bitterly, 
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and refused to admit it. He was driving the leading lorry 
at forty miles an hour when it began to swing rhythmically 
from side to side of the road. The little Cockney driving 
my lorry grunted, tore right up behind him and blew his 
horn continuously. It took five miles to stop the leader, 
and how he stayed on the road during that time was a mystery. 
After a little argument, he consented to sleep in the back 
of the lorry, on the express condition that I should wake 
him at dawn, when he would finish his turn at the wheel. 
Honour satisfied, we resumed the march. 


* * * * 


When it became really light, we saw that the desert was 
covered with coarse, scattered grass. Grass? Think of it! 
At six o’clock we came to the great oasis of Mafraq and, 
with difficulty, persuaded a soldier to get out of bed, break 
the ice round the modern petrol point and pump (heaven 
knows how it got here, though the cold was intense) and refill 
our tanks and spare tins. Then we ran ten miles into the 
desert again, and prepared for a gargantuan breakfast. 
Sgt. Brown had to be helped out of his lorry when we dropped 
the tailboard. His eyes were blood-red, and he was as stiff 
as cardboard from the waist down. Apparently, by the light 
of one small bulb, he and the Nazi had indulged in a staring 
match. Simpkins had done his share too, but the Sergeant 
had kept it up all the time. About two o’clock the spy had 
given in, rolled himself up in a mass of blankets and gone to 
sleep ! 

As we sat about eating our bread and eggs and bacon, 
with our bearded faces and filthy hands, the archeologist, 
from the inside of the lorry, spoke to me for the first time. 

“T am an officer of the German Army,” he said. 

“You are getting the same treatment as myself,’’ I said 
uncertainly. ‘‘ This is the only food we have, and you’re 
getting as much as me.” 

His face lit up with a pleasant smile, and he replied in 
passable English, “‘No! No! I did not mean to complain. 
I was only wishing for conversation.” 

I was taken aback, and hardly knew what to reply. 

We finished our meal in silence. 

Afterwards we washed and shaved. As the sun had not 
yet got the better of the wind, the latter was an agonizing 
operation. The watching Jew grimaced as though he was 
being hurt himself, and shrank back when Homes half play- 
fully offered him a canvas bucket containing two pints of 
filthy, soapy water. The archeologist made a sign to me, 
and we walked five hundred yards or so into the shelter of 
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a ridge. Perhaps my presence with a tommy-gun helped 
him; at any rate, that morning I envied him. 

And so on through Amman, where from the road winding 
high above the parade ground we looked down on the pink 
and yellow headdresses of the Arab Legion on parade. Now 
we came to the Holy Land, feasting our eyes on the green 
trees and the white farms, the running waters and the gentle 
blue sky. Surely there could be no hitch now. 


* * * * 


We ran down to Jericho, through the barren hills that 
look like the surface of a dead world. And here we came to 
a barrier with armed men behind it, and I tumbled out to 
investigate. An enormously fat Jewish police sergeant spoke 
to me about the nature of my duty. Had I any contraband 
or civilians on board? No indeed! No? Well, he would 
look. He sauntered to the rear of my lorry, and tried to 
peer through the semi-circular hole which serves as foothold 
when the tailboard is down, His gaze met Sgt. Brown’s leg 
placed close against the aperture. He raised his head to 
request its owner to remove this obstacle. He saw first 
the muzzle of a revolver, and then, a little higher, two rows 
of bared yellow teeth; these, topped by two eyes which 
resembled nothing more than oysters lying on pink blotting 
paper, caused him to change his mind. He grasped the 


lower rim of the aperture with one podgy hand, and jumped 
a foot in the air. His other hand grasped the top of the 
tailboard and he swung to and fro, searching for a foothold. 
The lorry did not tip up, and his strength soon gave out, 
He fell back gasping, and waved a hand whose fingers were 
still crumpled. The barrier rose, we roared through, and 
began the ascent to Jerusalem. 


* * * * 


The clear, wine-like air, the clean streets and modern 
buildings, so many historic scenes! The Jew started to his 
feet and came to the tailboard, raising the canvas cover and 
looking all about. He was a man transfigured, and joy 
lighted up his face. Homes held him firmly by his coat and 
shirt collar, but the Jew disregarded him. Tears ran down 
his cheeks, and 1 could see through my windscreen that. he 
was talking or praying aloud. We passed through and went 
on down the hills, but he remained gazing up and backwards, 
oblivious of his approaching doom. 


* * * * 


We drove in through three successive wire fences, each 
guarded by men dressed in English police uniform. We 
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drew up outside an office, and an Irish sergeant came out. 
The Jew was led away at once, walking erect and happier 
than at any time since I had taken charge of him. We let 
the tailboard of my lorry down, and the sergeant glared at 
the little archzeologist. 

‘‘What’s your name ? ” he asked in German. 

The man replied. 

‘Stand up when you speak to me, you swine,’ 
the sergeant. 

The prisoner went deadly pale and rose to his feet. 

‘When we open him up a bit, he’ll talk, sir,” the sergeant 
said to me. 

I nodded very distantly ; probably he was only trying to 
shake the prisoner anyway, but I had done my part and 
wanted to be away. The sergeant left us for a moment, 
and the proud Nazi broke at last. 

‘““ What are they going to do to me ? ” he asked in a little 
child-like voice. 

I could think of nothing to say, and my eyes may have 
given away my thoughts. Sgt. Brown answered for me. 

“‘T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ But I do know that I shall 
shoot you now, if you don’t keep still.” 

The prisoner gasped and then sat quietly down again. 

* * * * 

A few more formalities—signatures, checking of lists of 
personal effects, searching the prisoners in separate rooms, 
and the job was done. We drove out again, past those 
policemen so incongrously dressed in the uniforms of London 
bobbies, and swung away up to the north again. 

This was the soldiers’ farewell. We faced once more the 
howling wilderness, and the hundreds of miles of lonely 
travel—but this time tired, deflated, not even self-important ; 
and when we arrived at our destination—so much, much 
further from home—we should break up, scatter to our 
units and squadrons, lose our friendly, composite spirit, 
and be thrown back upon our old ways. What became of 
those spies? Who knows? This was only 1943, and it was 
long odds against all of us surviving the war ; for all I know 
they may be living yet. What became of our drivers ? 
I never set eyes on them again after that job was done. 


* The flying bullet down the pass 
That whistles shrill—‘ All flesh is grass,’ ” 


was lying in wait for us all. The curtain of time will ring 
down for us all one day, Jew and Nazi, officer and batman, 
Cavalry and Service Corps alike—‘‘ Vanity of Vanities,” 
saith the Prophet, “‘ all is Vanity.”’ 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE EVOLUTION OF A NOVELIST 


SOME writers rush into print with a novel before they are 
out of their teens. Others consider that long years of training 
are needful before approaching what they regard as the most 
mature form of literary art. Of the latter school is M. Georges 
Duhamel. ‘‘ With a few notable exceptions,” he has written, 
“the real novel, strong and sustained, is not the work of an 
adolescent.” The thought and experience of over forty 
years went to the making of Salavin. 

In M. Duhamel’s preparation for the réle of novelist, 
which he regards almost in the nature of a vocation, the two 
main threads of his life, medicine and literature, have been 
inextricably intertwined. A member both of the French 
Academy and of the Academy of Medicine, he has achieved 
a highly distinguished position in two very different worlds. 
The young Duhamel spent the earliest years of this century 
in biological and medical studies in Paris, but he found time 
for literature as well. And there were giants in those days! 


“We were at some play or other at the Théatre des Arts and 
during the interval we walked up and down, talking, in the narrow 
corridors lit by a grey afternoon light. Romains seized my arm 
and said: ‘ Look!’ 

“* A few paces away from us three men were engaged in friendly 
conversation. We recognised them at once, and my heart nearly 
missed a beat. They were Maurice Maeterlinck, Henri de Régnier 
and Emile Verhaeren. . . . We stayed where we were, holding 
our breath a little.” 


There followed a chapter of intellectual communism when 
Duhamel and half-a-dozen other young poets and writers set 
up an establishment a few miles from the capital in imitation 
of Rabelais’ss famous Abbaye de Théléme. The young 
enthusiasts were to exist on the agricultural proceeds of the 
estate, and the profits of a printing press which they took 
with them. Alas, their little Utopia was no more successful 
and no longer lived than others, but at least it took Duhamel 
several steps further along the road of self-knowledge. 

The first big ‘‘ jerk’ in the graph of M. Duhamel’s career 
was caused by the war of 1914-18, which switched him from 
abstract discussion in the literary quarter of Paris to the 
carnage of the Somme and the Marne. Working as a doctor 
within sound of the guns, he came to know the common man’s 
unconquerable heroism in the face of suffering and death, 
his unquenchable humour and gallant unselfishness. Vie 
des Martyrs and Civilisation (1918) were written ‘‘ red-hot.” 
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But in Civilisation there was much more than admiration 
for heroism and the first expression of Duhamel’s life-long 
detestation of war. The confusion and incoherence of what 
passed for civilisation distressed and alarmed him. He could 
see no plan for the future, no attempt at control of life. The 
world was rolling down a dangerous slope, and there was no 
way back. 

For the first time Duhamel’s generation were made aware 
of the evil that had come of the uncontrolled development 
of scientific knowledge, and they were appalled. Science, 
which they had supposed infallible, was being used to destroy 
cottage and cathedral; to maim, to gas and to blind. The 
assumption that science and civilisation went hand in hand 
had to be reconsidered in the light of the modern battlefield. 
It is true that Duhamel as a doctor saw science used to 
relieve man’s pain as well as to cause it, but he was not 
satisfied. 


**T have watched the autoclave (steriliser) on its throne. I tell 
you truly, civilisation is not in this thing, any more than it is in the 
surgeon’s shining forceps. 

**T often think about true civilisation. In my mind it’s like a 
choir of voices in harmony singing a hymn, a marble statue on an 
arid hill ; a man saying ‘ Love one another !’ or ‘ Render good for 
evil!’ But for two thousand years we’ve been repeating things 
like that, and the princes of the church have too many interests in 
the world to think of such things.” 


Civilisation, he concludes, is, or should be, synonymous 
with compassion. ‘“‘ Civilisation isn’t in any of (the surgeon’s) 
bag of tricks, and if it is not in the heart of man, it is 
nowhere.” With these words Duhamel brings his book to 
an end. 

Yet although never for a moment blinking the dangers 
which menaced civilisation thirty years ago, and which have 
so vastly increased since we have moved into the atomic 
age, Duhamel ranged himself with the optimists. On the 
eve of World War II he wrote in his In Defence of Letters” : 
“An optimistic philosophy whispers in my ear that the 
human race will emerge victorious. Indeed, it seems probable 
that our species can overcome the worst miseries and the 
worst mistakes.” There is no reason to believe that he has 
changed his mind. 

For a biologist it was a natural step from the observation 
of war and suffering to the study of certain problems of 
morality. Looking at humanity with that objective approach 
and exact observation which he had acquired in the labora- 
tories, he perceived a close connection between the physical 
and the moral. 
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“* Human joy is a curious and impure sentiment : it must always 
depend on the material things introduced into the stomach. 

“If we knew exactly what St. Paul had had to eat and drink on 
the day that he saw his vision on the road to Damascus, it would 
perhaps explain many things.” 


Both these sentences occur in the book which was the 
outcome of Duhamel’s moral-biological studies. In Salavin, 
awarded the Goncourt Prize in 1930, he drew the common 
man he had learnt to know in hospitals and surgeries, the 
common man with an uncommon mind who, having survived 
the ordeal of war, faced the problem of living. Forsaking 
his wife and the familiar daily round of work and relaxation, 
Salavin goes out into the wilderness of loneliness and penury 
to thrash out the ever-conflicting claims of self-sacrifice and 
self-realisation. Only when he is at the point of death does 
he solve that problem. To find his soul he has to lose it. 

Salavin’s quest, the search for what really matters, is 
one with which every great writer is personally concerned. 
Consciously or unconsciously it is the motive which prompts 
him to write. Duhamel is acutely conscious of it. For some 
thirty years he has known that the sickness of the world is 
due to the confusion and incoherence of its thinking. Our 
scale of values is all too often false ; our aims in consequence 
distorted. We put success before integrity, money before 
happiness, getting before being. Lacking a common, well- 
thought-out objective, men pull first this way, and then that, 
try one expedient and then another, plunging the world into 
ever greater chaos, and all for lack of a plan or way of life. 

In Salavin Duhamel attacks the problem of values from 
the inside. In The Pasquier Chronicles he returns to it from 
a more oblique angle. The career of each member of the 
Pasquier family is an indication of his or her scale. The 
father, essentially an egoist, is ambitious and _pleasure- 
seeking ; the mother ready to sacrifice everything for her 
family. Cécile studies to become a worthy interpreter of 
music, Laurent is a biologist working for the physical good of 
humanity, whilst Joseph cares only for making money. 

M. Duhamel was nearly fifty before he began the work 
which is, in effect, the synthesis of his reflections, experiments 
and experiences. The first volume of The Pasquier Chronicles 
was published in France in 1933, the translation (News from 
Havre) reaching this country almost immediately. The 
Preamble to the third volume, St. John’s Eve, which appeared 
the following year, contained a sentence which sums up the 
author’s views of his function :— 


“I hold that the novelist is the historian of the present, whilst the 
historian is the novelist of the past.” 
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The history of the Pasquier family is indeed a miniature 
history of France in the 20th century. Beginning in 1900, 
successive volumes have carried the story and its setting, 
stage by stage as far as the first world war. Whether it will 
ever catch up with contemporary events only Time and 
M. Duhamel can tell. 

Undoubtedly the Chronicles gain considerably in interest 
and realism from the use which the author appears to have 
made of autobiography. The scene is set in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris where M. Duhamel lived as a boy, and he has only to 
think himself back into those days to evoke for all who know 
the French capital the very feel and smell of those old streets 
round the Jardin des Plantes and on the slopes of the Montague 
Ste. Geneviéve. Many characters and incidents are nearer 
truth than fiction. The career of Laurent, the young biologist, 
is similar in many points to that of M. Duhamel himself. 
The experiment in communal living described in The House 
in the Desert closely parallels the fortunes of the community 
at Créteil, to which reference has already been made. There 
is also a close biographical likeness between Laurent’s father 
and M. Duhamel’s. The latter, we learn from André 
Rousseaux’s Ames et Visages du XX* Siécle, became a doctor 
when he was past fifty, after having tried all manner of other 
occupations. But it is always unwise to press such resem- 
blances too closely. 

Georges Duhamel has published more than fifty books, 
including volumes of poetry, plays, a biological treatise, 
and his literary ‘‘ testament,” Im Defence of Letters, which, 
by the way, he thought of calling The Biology of my Profession. 
But, like the English novelist John Galsworthy, it is probable 
that his name will be remembered for one work. 

The Forsyte Saga and The Pasquier Chronicles are super- 
ficially alike. Each presents the members of a large family 
against the background of life in the capital over a number 
of years. But in reality the differences are more profound 
than the resemblances. The Forsyte Saga, like René Béhaine’s 
The Survivors and its sequels, is an essentially nostalgic 
record of the monied comfort of a small and dying class. 
The Forsytes and the de Laignes have now passed away, 
but the Pasquiers, bowed but not beaten, survived the recent 
temporary eclipse of France and will rebuild her greatness. 
For they belong to the solid Parisian bourgeoisie, that sturdy 
class from which have sprung so many of France’s intellectuals. 
Every day hundreds of Pasquiers pour out of the Métro, 
stream up and down the Boulevard St. Michél, hurry along 
the narrow streets on the left bank of the Seine, each with the 
inevitable leather “‘ serviette,’’ round hat and small red rosette. 
As a class they haven’t changed much since the days of 
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Voltaire. M. Duhamel’s Chronicles will live if only because 
they depict the enduring stuff of life. Nor will they date 
appreciably, for, in spite of two wars, the fabric of French 
civilisation remains essentially unchanged. 


To s 
since 


* * * * 


novels under the title “‘ The French Dickens.’’ The resem- 
blances between the two writers are indeed striking. There 
is a soundness and sanity about both of them which comes, 
probably, from their true sense of values. Both write, not of . 
or for an aristocratic minority or an intellectual élite, but of E 
and for the common man. will 


€ 
| 
Sean O’Faoldin once reviewed one of M. Duhamel’s A 
G 


“*T write for the humble folk from whom I have sprung, For posit 
them I send my printed messages into the world, and the more J into 
there are of them ready to listen, the better I shall be pleased.” 


Did Dickens write this, or Duhamel ? * Conditions‘ have 
changed very much since Dickens confronted Victorian 
complacency with his searing accounts of poverty and 
exploitation, but Duhamel’s social conscience is no less 
acute, and he has never spared time or energy when he could 
help a worth-while cause. gl 


“* They (the humble folk) know well enough . . . that if a way Forei 
can be found, I mean an honest, human way of making life fairer readis 
and happier, I shall ask with all my heart for this way to be tried, Jj lie be 
and I shall do my best to help the builders of a less barbarous § 19 ™: 


society.” midd 
But, although Duhamel has a definite moral purpose, he iy 
abhors the didactic novel. ‘‘ A novel,’ he maintains, and § teac}, 
Dickens might have said the same, “is distinguished from a § geye! 
moral or philosophical story in that it has no theme (or axe T 
to grind) . . . it is essentially a portrait gallery.” The 


Both great writers learned to understand the difficulties 


of the under-privileged in the school of life. This under- i. 
standing has bred affection for their characters, an affection J goc} 


which is patently and regrettably lacking in so many present- J yea}, 
day writers. 

It is sometimes asked why Duhamel and other writers 
continue in the century-old tradition of Balzac, and why § ix, ;, 
there have been such a comparatively small number of § ing, 
experimental novelists in France. The answer is that Duhamel 
shares to the full the French classical sense of balance and § (pp¢ 
proportion, and the profound national, deep-seated love of § i, 4, 
continuity. Le bon milieu, or the middle of the road, is to 
them much more attractive and satisfying than any extreme. 


* The quotation is from Duhamel’s In Defence of Letters, p. 27. 
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To strive at all costs to be different is quite unnecessary, 
since the traditional media are far from exhausted. 


“It would be wrong to suppose that they (great men) have said 


everything. . . . It is never too late: the portrait of man will never 
be finished.” 


As for eccentricities of style, as practised by James Joyce 
or Gertrude Stein, these, too, are beside the point, since 


“true originality is not a matter of form, especially among prose 
writers—it is a quality of the mind.” 


Precisely for the rare quality of his mind M. Duhamel 
will be remembered long after the empty innovators and 
posing eccentrics of to-day have followed their predecessors 
into oblivion. 

A. E. BALLARD. 


EMPIRE VIEW 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Empire. By H. V. Hodson. (Faber. 155.) 
Five years have gone to the writing of this book, which was begun on 
a troopship sailing from India to England via the Cape in the middle of 
the war, and was finished soon after the decisive breakdown of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference last December. Many more years of 
reading, travel and reflection in exceptionally favourable circumstances 
lie behind the actual writing. The result is a searching, stimulating, 
in many respects profound, study of the British Commonwealth in the 
middle of the twentieth century ; the Commonwealth (or, as we prefer 
to call it, the Empire) not as dreams or formule might represent it 
but as it actually is after two world wars and fundamental and far- 
teaching changes in composition, structure, functioning, and the internal 
development of its members. 

This Empire, Mr. Hodson points out, is the Fourth British Empire. 
The First ended with the American Revolution. The Second gave 
way to the Third when Dominion self-government replaced colonial 
dependence in the colonies settled by men and women of European 
stock. ‘* The Third,” writes Mr. Hodson, “‘ was the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as we have known it hitherto: the member countries 
co-operating through official machinery like the Imperial Conference 
under British leadership ; India enjoying the place of a nation but not 
its independence ; and the colonial empire governed in the spirit of 
trusteeship and in a measure under its legal terms.” This Third Empire, 
however, has now perished with the virtual decease of the Imperial 
Conference and the idea that it stood for, and with the radical changes 
in the economic and military balance of power resulting from the last 
war. What has emerged is a Fourth British Empire which, however, 
“at present lacks the individuality . . . given... by a name, a 
formula, a statement of principles.” _ 
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Mr. Hodson analyses the internal and external problems of power 
brilliantly. His study of the strategic situation of the British Empire 
in the world is profound and true. As true is his analysis of the reasons 
why during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the British 
Empire could be run militarily on the cheap—in Mr. Hodson’s vivid 
phrase, by means of “‘ The Thin Red Line ”—but can no longer continue 
in this fashion to-day. In chapters on “‘ Thick Red Tape”, “ Delhi 
Is Far Away”, and “ Broad Red Carpet”, Mr. Hodson also probes 
very deep into the nature of internal political power and the problems 
all empires governed by alien administrations must face. Primarily 
this analysis rests on Indian experience ; but only the details are local 
and temporal; the essence is general and enduring. 

Mr. Hodson also writes admirably on many other subjects central 
to the Empire and its well-being. That Britain cannot remain a Great 
Power except in association with the rest of the Empire ; that “‘ Hands 
Off Africa” is Britain’s Monroe Doctrine; that “‘ revolution is India’s 
manifest destiny ” ; that a new view must be taken of Empire migration, 
and that the white peoples of all Empire countries must take to heart 
and act upon the principle, “‘ Populate or Perish ”’—these are among 
the many excellent points made in Mr. Hodson’s pages. 

One essential, however, which in our opinion is she essential, he does 
not deal with or even allude to, though it creates the most difficult of 
all our problems. The British Empire was won and built when Britain 
was sure of herself. To-day, Britain, like practically the whole Western 
world, is in the throes of perhaps the greatest—and certainly the most 
far-reaching—-spiritual crisis that has ever overtaken mankind. We 
shall not solve the problem of Britain or of the British Empire in the 
second half of the twentieth century until we have found our souls 
again. Meanwhile, we are grateful to Mr. Hodson for his own robust 
faith in the Empire and for defining with such clarity and truth many 
of the tasks which must be accomplished if it is to thrive and endure. 


THE SLAV WORLD 


Lz Monpe Stay. By Albert Mousset. (Paris: Société d’Rditions 
Frangaises et Internationales.) M. Albert Mousset is a well-known 
member of the French Slavists who, like the school of distinguished 
French Germanists, have helped to make familiar developments and 
problems in Central and Eastern Europe which the West European 
has hitherto been only too inclined to ignore. M. Mousset’s previous 
work in the field of his choice includes a history of Russia and studies 
of Yugoslavia and Albania which lay a broad foundation for the present 
volume. 

The roots of the Slav expansionism which is so striking and so impot- 
tant a feature of the contemporary scene go back partly to the immense 
fecundity of the Slav world and partly to the work of thinkers and 
intellectuals in many Slav lands. Population statistics tell the story of 
Slav fecundity in unmistakable terms. On the eve of the war the 
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inhabitants of Europe numbered some 450,000,000, of whom neatly 
150,000,000 were Slavs. Only the Germans, who numbered some 
$0,000,000, formed as large a national group. To-day, though com- 
parable statistics are not available, there can be no doubt that the number 
and relative weight of Germans have decreased, while the relative weight 
of the Slavs has certainly increased, and their absolute numbers, despite 
fearful war losses, may well have increased also. In addition, because of 
the favourable age distribution of any growing population, the rate 
of increase of the Slavs is much larger than that of any European people. 

Although the notion of Slav solidarity may be traced back for three 
centuries, the ideas and feelings out of which Pan-Slavism have emerged 
are in the main of nineteenth-century growth. Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, 
Serbs, contributed much to the Pan-Slav idea; the contribution of 
Poles was on the whole depreciated owing to the partition of Poland and 
the unhappiness of Russian Poland under the heavy and alien rule of 
administrators chosen by the Tsar. The part of Russians themselves 
also was outstanding: such names as Pushkin and Dostoevsky, as 
Khomyakov, Bakunin and Danilevsky occupy a large, if varying place 
in the Pan-Slav story. At Paris in 1919 the establishment of the 
Succession States represented one triumph of Slavism. During the late 
war the terrible treatment meted out by the Germans under the influence 
of Herrenvolk ideas made a union of Slavs in self-defence natural; and 
the Russians soon organised a Pan-Slav Committee with headquarters 
in Moscow and its own propaganda publications which did much work 
for the resistance movement in Slav countries. 

All these developments form part of M. Mousset’s story. M. Mousset 
also discusses the Orthodox Church in relation to Pan-Slavism, and sur- 
veys the picture of the new European world which has emerged since 
the war and in which Slav influence is so strong. Not all of M. Mousset’s 
points seem to us to be sound; for example, we consider that he over- 
emphasises the mere preponderance in numbers enjoyed by the Slavs 
and disregards their technical backwardness as well as other characteristics 
which make them politically much less formidable than some other 
peoples have been. The Communist and the Pan-Slav influences must 
also be disentangled. But when all allowances and abatements have been 
made, the importance of the Slavs in the post-war world calls for mental 
teadjustments which we in this island, who have always tended with 
great unwisdom to neglect Eastern Europe, will not easily make. M. 
Mousset’s important survey can help notably in effecting that 
readjustment. 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


ApPLE OF Discorp. By C. M. Woodhouse. (Hutchinson. 215.) 
Colonel Woodhouse has altogether exceptional qualifications for writing 
about Greece, and in knowledge, authority and detachment his book 
is in a class by itself. Dropped in Greece on a mountain within ten 
miles of Delphi in September, 1942, he was in contact with all forms of 
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the Greek resistance movement for nearly two years, became commander 
of the Allied Military Mission to Greek guerrillas, and, after the liberation 
and revolution, served as Second Secretary of the British Embassy in 
Athens from June, 1945, and as Secretary-General of the Allied Mission 
which observed the Greek elections in March, 1946. A young man— 
he was 22 when the war broke out—he speaks Greek like a native, 
Not only is his knowledge of Greek politics intimate, detailed and 
profound ; it is also based on understanding born of deep affection for 
the Greek people. To “the common people of Athens ” he pays this 
tribute :-— 

** Others abide our question; they are free. They are not to be 
criticised, or even named except on bended knee. . . . One should 
never again think of Greece without thinking first of the women 
who seized the brooms from the hands of British prisoners scavenging 
the streets, to do their work for them; of the street-urchins who 
flung the cigarettes with which they earned their living into lorries 
loaded with British prisoners as they passed; of the families that 
died in Khaidhari prison-camp for helping British prisoners to escape.” 

Such language reminds one of the inscription Beethoven prefixed to 
one of his works: “‘ From the heart it comes ; to the heart may it go,” 

Warmth and affection are sorely needed to redeem much of Colonel 
Woodhouse’s tale. The story of Greek politics against the background 
of the policy of the Great Powers is nearly always tragic and often sordid. 
Colonel Woodhouse begins with the dictatorship, established in 1936, 
of General Metaxas—thanks to whose work the Greeks were able to 
defeat the Italian attack of 1940. He goes on to describe the personalities, 
organisations and places important in Greek affairs from 1941 to 1946. 
The personalities include many men with the Greek names which 
English tongues and memories find so difficult. The organisations 
include the British Government in London and British authorities in 
Egypt and in Greece itself, as well as the Greek Government in Exile 
and the many-lettered Greek organisations about whose real charactet 
and purposes the truth was for so long unknown. The places include 
Athens and the Greek mountains, as well as London and Egypt. It is 
significant of the complexity of Greek affairs that description of the 
personalities and background takes up more than a third of Colonel 
Woodhouse’s book. The remaining two-thirds tell the story itself 
from May, 1941, after the end of the campaign in Greece, to April, 
1946, when Greece once more found itself with a Government based 
on a freely elected Parliament; while at the very end Colonel 
Woodhouse permits himself a brief look ahead into a future in which, 
whatever happens, the Truman policy and American concern with 
Greece must play an important part. 

Colonel Woodhouse emphasises how secondary and misleading has 
been the quarrel over constitutional issues. ‘Greek problems,” he 
writes, “are organic rather than political : the problems of starvation, 
homelessness, illiteracy, lack of communications, disease, destitution, 
lawlessness, superstitution, vendetta.” He establishes beyond the 
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shadow of informed and honest doubt that EAM/ELAS were from the 
beginning the creatures of the Greek Communist Party (KKE), which 
in turn was the instrument of Moscow’s policy in Greece. The facts 
he relates completely justify Mr. Churchill’s vigorous intervention in 
1944. But for this intervention the Greek people would now be groaning 
under Communist masters, while a Communist-dominated Greece would 
be adding to the perils of the free world. Thanks to it Greece has a 
chance—which the latest events show that she is seizing with both 
hands—to join that world in the defence of freedom. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE BEGINNING OF THE U.S. Army, 1783-1812. By James Ripley Jacobs, 
(Princeton University Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 27s. 6d.) 
The history of an army embodies social as well as national history and 
reflects interesting and often surprising cross-currents of influence, 
During the Revolutionary war the American army was organised much 
along British lines, its commanders including British officers who joined 
the Americans and gained positions of high rank. Small arms and heavy 
weapons were often of British design and make, or were closely related 
to British originals. Less well known is the fact that the American army 
early benefited by Prussian experience, one of the men most important in 
its early training and organisation being Baron von Steuben, who had 
previously served on the general staff of Frederick the Great. French 
influence was also important, especially: in artillery and engineering, 
while the Polish statesman and soldier Tadeusz Kosciuszko, whom 
Washington appointed his adjutant, held a remarkable personal position, 
his humanity and charm of manner making him one of the most popular 
of American officers. In the present volume Major Jacobs, for many 
years a close student of the history of the United States Army, deals with 
the period between the close of the Revolutionary War and the war of 
1812. This was a time of Indian wars and a period of great difficulty for 
the army as an organisation owing to the close hand Congress kept on its 
finances. Jefferson was the first president to refashion the American 
army, and it was during his presidency that West Point was established 
as a military academy. The present volume is full of vivid and authentic 
detail of great interest to students of war which Major Jacobs has gathered 
with a loving and scholarly hand by long research among contemporary 
records. Future volumes are to carry the story down to 1846. 


Batric BACKGROUND. By Bernard Newman. (Robert Hale, 16s.) Mr. 
Newman has taken a broad view of his subject, and writes not only about 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland and the former Baltic Republics—Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania—but also about Russia, Poland, and Germany. 
His material mixes his own first-hand observations as a traveller with bits 
of history, sketches of social institutions, politics and national character, 
and a discussion of contemporary problems. Though somewhat discut- 
sive, Baltic Background contains a good deal of interesting information, 
while the numerous photographs are fascinating and sometimes beautiful. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TRADE Mission To CHINA. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 5s.) This is the report of a British trade mission 
which spent October and November, 1946, in China and had full discus- 
sions with Chinese of all kinds (including representatives of the Chinese 
Communist Party). Besides reviewing specifically commercial and 
industrial subjects, the Report contains much valuable information not 
easily obtainable elsewhere about the state of China generally at the time 
of the mission’s visit. Of especial interest and tragic import are the 
detailed facts given in the Report about Russian and Chinese Communist 
destruction of important industrial centres in Manchuria. 


In DEFENCE OF MATERIALISM. By G. V. Plekhanov. (Lawrence & 
Wishart. 185.) Plekhanov, who was born in 1856 and died in 1918, was 
one of the intellectual fathers of Russian Socialism. Like many other 
Russian Socialists and Communists, he came from a well-to-do home and 
spent most of his life in exile. Despite differences between the two men, 
Lenin had the highest admiration for his intellectual attainments and 
powers, which were in fact of a high order. This book, published in 
1894, is one of the classics of Russian Marxism. It has not previously 
been translated into English. Plekhanov placed on his title page the 
motto, Axdiatur et altera pars, Let the other side be heard. At a time 
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when Soviet Communism threatens all ordered society and the entire 
civilised world this book deserves attention on grounds stated in another 
Roman saying : Fas est et ab hoste doceri, It is right to learn also from the 
enemy. 


ANNUAL AssTRACT OF Statistics, No. 84: 1935-46. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 10s.) This first post-war issue of the publication which used to 
be called the Statistical Abstract maintains the high standards of its pre- 
decessors over many years. As compared with pre-war, the Abstract 
has been greatly enlarged, and its 300 tables are packed with well-chosen 
and important facts about the measurable aspects of our national life, 
One omission may be noted. There is no picture of the income left to 
individuals in various income groups affer payment of tax and surtax. 
In times like the present, this gap is serious, precisely in a work of general 
reference like this. Next year this information should be given. 


NATIONAL INsURANCE (THIS Is THE LAw SeErtEs). (John Gazdar, Stevens 
& Sons, Ltd. 35.) A very readable little book, which should form in 
particular a useful guide for the factory manager and Company Secretary 
in dealing with the day-to-day effect of the Act on employees. 


THE Mippte Easr, 1948. (Europa Publications. sos.) This new 
reference book contains a mass of factual information about thirteen 
countries of the Middle East. The ground covered includes a shott 
sketch of the geography of each country, summaries of its history 
before and since 1914, a description of the government (with text of 
constitutions in certain cases) and legal system, details of area, population, 
communications, imports, exports and other aspects of economic life, 
an account of the educational system, universities, libraries, learned 
societies, the Press and other agencies of cultural life, and a bibliography. 
In some cases a short tourists’ guide is added in the shape of a list and 
brief description of places of outstanding interest. The names (and, 
where appropriate, the addresses) of important individuals and institutions 
are given. The constitution of the Arab League is printed in full, and 
a 35-page Who’s Who includes many leading personalities of the Middle 
East. The treatment of Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon, and Turkey is full and accounts for 256 pages out of the 336 
of text devoted to the countries covered. The treatment of Afghanistan 
(12 pages) and Iran (18 pages) needs much expansion; as does that of 
Saudi Arabia (12 pages). It is questionable whether Cyprus is properly 
included in “‘ the Middle East,” wide and vague as that term has become. 
The other two countries dealt with are Transjordan and Aden. In 
future editions it would be desirable to include a general table of contents 
(as well as the detailed table of contents of each country), a table of 
equivalent metric and English and local weights and measures, and 4 
synoptic survey summarising by countries the most important data of 
area, population, etc., for the whole area covered. The only misprint 
noted in this edition occurs on p. 242, where the name Ramadan is 
mis-spelt the first time it is used. But although improvements are 
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possible (and will certainly be made in future issues) this work as a whole 
is unique of its kind, and assembles between two covers a great quantity 
of valuable factual material otherwise often extremely hard to obtain 
about an area of great importance and growing practical and political 


concern. 


(Methuen. 


An INrRoDUCTION To ANCIENT PuiLosopHy. By A. H. Armstrong. 
15s.) This book, which grew out of a series of lectures 
at the Newman Association, undertakes a large task in a small space 
and carries it out excellently. Within the compass of an ordinary novel 
Professor Armstrong covers the whole story of ancient philosophy. 
The beginnings are easy to fix: Thales of Miletus from the Greek 
city-states of Ionia, Pythagoras of Croton (himself an emigrant from 
Samos) from the Magna Gracia of Southern Italy and Sicily. The stopping 
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place is less easy to choose; but Professor Armstrong has ended y 
St. Augustine, to whose outstanding qualities of mind and spirit th 
Christian thought of the Middle Ages—and therefore by derivatic 


the ideas of modern man—owes an incalculable debt. 


This period. of 


a thousand years is glorious with some of the greatest minds the worl 1 


has ever known. 


The Greek genius is unsurpassed in history 


originality, perception of the significant, power to abstract and genera 
and ability to develop and sustain intellectual argument while illumina’ 


and enriching it with the insights of the spirit. 
does full justice within his space to his splendid subject. His admirabl 


proportioned book, clear, compact, suffused by sustained but judiciow 
enthusiasm, provides an excellent introduction to a world of intellectualy 
order, emotional discrimination and spiritual depth whose values were 
never more needed than among the confusion and mental squalor of 


much of the contemporary world. 
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